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ABSTRACT 

This report presents an overview of previous research 
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diploma-granting educational program or graduate equivalent degree. 
Chapters 1 and 2 offer a review of what is known about the current 
situation of pregnant and parenting students and how schools and 
school districts are responding to them. The third and final chapter 
offers guidelines on how to initiate a districtwide or school-based 
strategy for helping young mothers complete high school. It is 
pointed out that a limitation of this report is that it does not 
directly consider teenage fathers since young mothers are usually the 
custodial parents; nevertheless, many of the changes discussed in 
this report also speak to the educational needs of young fathers. The 
report concludes that helping teenage mothers when they are young, 
will, in many cases, help to set them on the path to 
self-sufficiency, lessening their need for extensive assistance when 
they are older and thus improving the prospects of their children as 
well. The appendix includes a list of resource organizations; 
questions for use in gathering information about students and school 
services; a list of documents from a New York city working group on 
educational opportunities for pregnant and parenting adolescents; and 
a policy statement on school-age parents from the Boston School 
Committee. (ABL) 
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FOREWORD 



A Stitch in Time is the second publication developed by the Acadenny 
for Educational Development's (AED's) Support Center for Educational Eq- 
uity for Young Mothers. The Support Center was established to serve as a 
resource to policynnakers, practitioners, and service providers working to 
improve educational opportunities for women who began childbearing 
before graduating from high school. Staff at the Center conduct research, 
produce reports, provide training and offer teclinical assistance. 

The Support Center is a project of the School and Community Services 
division of AED. This division is committed to a notion of educational re- 
form that stresses both excellence and equity. Much of its work focuses on 
four primary objectives: 

• improving the access of poor youth to educationally 
sound programs 

• reducing school dropcjut rates 

• preventing adolescent pregnancy 

• improving school-to-work transitions 

In all ot these areas, AED work.-? with schools and community service 
organizations to stren[?then opportunities for educationally and econom- 
ically disadvantaged youth. Recognizing the larger social and economic 
context that puts students at risk of school failure and eventual unemploy- 
ment, we emphasize imprcving policies, structures and practices of 
schools and schoo* systems so that they can develop efter five mstitutiona! 
responses to the problems Ihese students encounter as learners. We seek 
not only to help individual schools improve but also to foster collabora- 
tions between schools and community-based organizations serving youth. 
Such partnerships often make responses possible that no single school 
could undertake on its own. 

It is, then, with a sense of great urgency that AED has undertaken im- 
proving educational opportunities for pregnant and parentingteens, a pop- 
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ulation whose needs, research has shown, have too often been ignored or 
inadequately addressed by many school districts. Assisting young mothers 
to complete their educations will have a positive impact, not only on their 
lives but also on those of their children. We believe that A Stitch in Time 
combines an analysis of the complex factors involved in teenage parent- 
hood with clear recommendations for policy and program change. We 
hope it will become a useful resource for concerned educators and service 
providers seeking to develop programs and strategies responsive to the 
needs of pregnant and parenting students. 

The major writer of A Stitch in Time is Elizabeth A. McGee, an expert 
in the area of teenage pregnancy. Ms. McGee has contributed to many pub- 
lications on adolescent sexuality and childbearing, including Changing 
Bodies, Changing Lives: A Book for Teens on Sex and Relationships. 

Two people have been crucial in allowing AED to pursue its work on be- 
half of these students. They are Edward J. Meade, Jr. and Shelby H. Milbr, 
Program Officers at the Ford Foundation, without whose concern, guid- 
ance and generous support, much of AED's work in this area would not 
have been possible. 

Michele Cahill 

Vice President and Director 

School and Community Services 

Academy for Educational Development 
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PREFACE 



Lilio is 17, in the fourth month of her junior yt\u of high school, and five 
months pregnant. She has just confided to her Home Economics teacher 
that she is going In leave school and marry her 1 ^-year-old boyfriend, who 
works as a security ^uard at a local shopping mall. Lilians teacher thinks 
she should attend the district's program for pregnant students, but the pro- 
gram is across torn) — eight miles from her home, which Lilia thinks is too 
far, Lilia believes that after the baby is born, her family and husband w/// 
wanf her to stay at home, 

* * * 

Keesha, who had been held hack a year in school, was 15 when she be- 
can'? pregnant during the second semester of eirMh grade. She transferred 
to a program for pregnant girls and returned to ninth grade at her local high 
school when her baby was just a few weeks old. She managed to complete 
her sophomore year with an adequate academic record. While she at- 
tended school for that year, Kees.ha's mother cared for her child. However, 
now the child is two, and Keesha's mother says she can no longer baby-sit, 
Keesha cannot afford child care to fit her school schedule, and since she 
is of the age when she can leave school legally she is not planning to return 
to school. She still sees the father of her baby, and his family tries to help 
her. With their baby-sitting assistance, she hopes to enroll in an equivalen- 
cy certificate program, but sometimes she thinks it would be better for her 
child if she stayed Iwme, 

* # 

When Melanie, 1 8, came to the county hospital about eight hours before 
her son was born, it was only her third pregnancy-related visit to any health 
facility Melanie I ^st ^tended school in the tenth grade. She haf been living 
with the father of her child for a year, and although the relationship is 
stormy she believes that she will marry him. While she works behind the 
counter at a local bakery a job she has held (or nearly a year — Melanie 
leaves her baby with an older sister, who has two children, Melanie wants 
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a high school diploma, but she thinks she is too far behind in cicadomic 
subjects and too busy with her job and homemaking to succeed in a Gen- 
eral Equivalency Degree (GEO) preparation course. 

* * ;|^ 

This book is for educators and community activisti^ who want to help 
young women like Lilia, Keesha, and Melanie acquire something they bad- 
ly need a high school diploma. As these brief profiles suggest, students 
who are pregnarvt or have children present heavily burdened schools and 
school districts with a web of complex problems and potential new respon- 
sibilities. Yet, as will be argued in the following pages, it is critical that 
schools work with other agencies to help young mothers and mothers-to- 
be untangle enough of those problems so that they can finisf^ their second- 
ary education. Surprisingly, given the surge of attention to adolescent par- 
enthood over the past 10 years, relatively little has been done thus far to 
address systematically [he obstacles to completing high school in a timely 
manner that pregnant and parenting teenagers face. This book attempts to 
advance that work. 



INTRODUCTION 



Fewer teenagers bear children today than did sr in the past. In the United 
States, birthrates for adolescents in all but the youngest age groups have 
been declining for decades and reached a record low in 1 986.^ Neverthe- 
less, young mothers have attracted considerable attention in recent years, 
in part because other changes have made them an especially vulnerable 
group. 

One ot the changes has been a downward shift in the age at which teen- 
agers become mothers. While it is still uncommon for adolescents younger 
than 1 5 to have sexual intercourse, the proportion of youngsters doing so 
has increased; as a result birthrates have not declined among girls aged 
1 0-1 4 as they have for teenagers who are older.^ Thus, a larger proportion 
of today's adolescent mothers are younger than was the case in previous 
decades, and in comparison to those in other Western industrialized coun- 
tries, many American teenage mothers are extrertiely young. ^ 

Another change has been in the marital status of teen mothers: increas- 
ingly, they are single. The source of this change is a complex interaction 
of several trends; the proportion of teenagers who are single has increased, 
and the rate of childbearing among this group has risen. At the same time, 
the proportion of teenagers who are married has decreased, and their rate 
of childbearing has declined. Overall, more than 60% of today's births to 
teenagers are to unmarried women — a rate that has doubled since 1 970."* 
With such a large proportion of young mothers bearing children outside 
of mariiage, and with another sizable group becoming divorced (rates of 

1 . James Trussell, "Teenage Pregnancy in the United States/' Family Planning Per- 
spectives (Vol. 20, No. 6, Nov./Dec. 1988). 

2. Kdren Pittman and Gina Adams, Teenaffo Pregnancy: An Ad 'ocate's Guide to 
the Numbers (Washington, DC: Children's (defense Fund, 19^!)). 

3. Elise R jones et al.. Teenage Pregnancy in Industrialized Countries (New Haven: 
Yale University Press, 1988). 

4. Pittman and Adams, op. cit. (see note 2). 
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marital dissolution are higher for teens than for ndults''), women who give 
birth to their first child as teenagers are likely to be the s "^le support of their 
families for significant periods of time. 

Yet changes in the economy have made it increasingly difficult for young 
adults to find jobs that pay enough to support a family/' As teen mothers 
often lack the educational preparation necessary for such jobs, they are 
particularly likely to become part of the growing population of young par- 
ents who have trouble making ends meet. Not surprisingly, then, many 
young mothers struggle with poverty, often alternating between work and 
welfare for years. 

A iinal change in the status of today's teenage mothers is that they may 
live in more deprived social environments relative to other teenagers than 
was the case for adolescent mothers in previous decades. Contemporary 
teenagers have had greater access to both contraception and abortion than 
their predecessors. One reason some g'ris who become mothers do not 
avail themselves of these options is that new restrictions on access to re- 
productive health care services have disproportionately affected poor 
young women. However, it is also possible that some young women do not 
use the available birth control methods because they are less hopeful about 
their future than their peers are. Supporting this hypothesis is the fact that 
teenagers who are not college-bound are more likely to have a baby now 
than they were two decades ago — an increase that has been particularly 
pronounced for young black women/ For these reasons and othrrs, birth- 
rates for disadvantaged girls are 4-8 times those of advantage ) teens/* 

Although the social and economic circumstances of teen mothers have 
worsened, society's response to their problems has improved somewhat, 
leen mothers' legal right to an education was established with the passage 
of Title IX of the Education Amendments of 1972, which forbids discrim- 

5. Maris A. Vinovskis and P. I indsay Chase-L.insdale, "Should We Discourage 
Teenage Marriage?" Ruhlic intvretit (No. H7, Sprinn 1987). 

Frank Furstcnbern, )r., "Bringing Back the Shotgun Wedding/' Hublic Interest 
(No. 90, Winter 198H). 

6. William T. tirant Foundation Commission on Work, Family and Citizenship 
The Forgotten tUf: Non< allege Youth 7? Amrrini (Washington, DC: 

7. Frank L. Mott and Nan L. Maxwell, ''S( hool-Age Mothers: 1%8 and 1979/' 
Fiimily Panning Teispectives {Vol. ] \, No. (), Nov./Dei . 1981). 

8. Joy Dryfoos, Haslings-on-Hudson, NY, personal f ommunit ation, 1989. 
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ination against pregnant and parenting students/^ While school districts 
were once free to expel these students, since 1 975, when the Title IX reg- 
ulations went into effect, the most blatant forms of such discrimination 
have decreased. In fact, as we shall see, many school districts have actively 
taken steps to respond to the needs of pregnant and parenting teenagers. 
This response has taken various forms, including special programs for 
pregnant students, school-based child care centers, and courses tailored 
to new parents. 

Yet, however helpful, these efforts have reached only a fraction of the 
young women who need support. Few school districts have developed a 
systemwide approach for identifying and assisting pregnant and parenting 
teenagers who have not finished high school, and few schools have orga- 
nized a plan for retaining or re-enrolling these students. In some commu- 
nities, inforn.al networks of staff in schrjols and service agencies have cre- 
ated an ad hoc system to help pregnant studen'cS, but once these students 
give birth, there is far less support for their completing school (^n time — 
or at all. 

Thus, progress in meeting Title IX's mandate of equal rights for pregnant 
and parenting students has been limited. For example, pregnant and par- 
enting students are neglected in most of the new dropout prevention and 
at-risk youth initiatives that have been developed across the country,^ ^ Al- 
though childbearing is common among female dropouts and interest in 
preventing long-term welfare dependency among teenage mothers is 
widespread, most states or sc hool (iistricts with new dropout prevention 
plans direct on ly a very small proportion of their funds for these programs 
to students who are pregnant or mothers. A recent study of 47 model pro- 
grams serving school dropouts or youth at risk of dropping out found that 

9. Margaret [Junkie, Adolcsivnt l^rvgfhinc y .uid l\nontm: FMiluMing School 
Policies ,mrj Programs from j Sex Equity Perspective (WoshingJon, DC: Council of 
Chief State School Officers, 1985). 

Gail L. Zellman, A Title IX Persfyective on the Schools Response to Teendge Preg- 
n<m y and Piirenthood (SAn{{\ Moim a, CA: Rdnd Corporation, 1981). 

10. M,)rgarel A. Ndsfi .ind Margaret Dunkle, The Need tor a Warming Trend: A 
Survey of the School Climate for Pregnant and Parenting leens (Wdshinj^ton, OC; 
Fqualily Center 1989). 

11. Acculemy or H(lu( dliondl ()(»velo|}nu»nt, Improving Idiicational Opportuni- 
ties for Pregnant and Parenting Students (New \ork: 1988). 
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only three of these programs were specifically designed to assist pregnant 
and parenting adolescents,^'^ 

The failure to ensure that pregnant students and those with children have 
the support they need to finish their education suggests that, despite chang- 
es in the law, many old attitudes about them persist. Often their ^»;oblems 
are considered personal and not the responsibility of the schools. An ad- 
ministrator described how this attitude manifests itself in one urban school 
district: "These kids don't exist for our district. The attitude of school per- 
sonnel is that school-age parents don't belong to us. There's such a mind- 
set against them — in effect, our school people are saying to these girls, 
'You've made your bed; now lie in it.'"^'^ 

Attitudes toward pregnant sl.idents and students who are mothers are 
also affected by the fact that, in many communities, teenage pregnancy is 
a divisive issue. The controversies that surround adolescent childbearing 
sometimes seem so potentially disruptive that educators shy away from fo- 
cusing on the obstacles young mothers-to-be and mothers encounter in try- 
ing to complete school. As one educator recently observed, "People think 
that if we help pregnant students, we're advocating teenage sex, and if we 
help student mothers, we're rewarding 'bad girls'".'"* 

The case for doing more to help teenage mothers finish their secondary 
school education rests on humane, legal, and practical considerations. 
Many of these young wonrn must become the breadwinners for their fam- 
ilies, and if we care at a'i about them and their children, we will quickly 
recognize that graduation from high school is an important first step to ec- 
onomic self-sufficiency. From a legal perspective, young mothers are en- 
titled to a fair share of the many dollars now being spent to help students 
who have traditionally been alienated from school, lndee?d, ignoring pieg- 
nant and parenting dropouts in such funding allocations is discriminatory. 
As a practical matter, we pay high social costs for neglecting young parents' 
educational needs. The economic hardship faced by teen mothers who de- 

12. Clairr D. Hrindis iind Rita 1. Jeromy, Adoloscvnt Prvgniwcy tuui IKnvniing in 
Cdlifomii}: A SUiUc^ii Pbn for Action (San Franc isco, CA: Institute for Health Pol- 
ity Studies, University of (.'iilifornia, 

13. Sup()ort (Center for Educational Fquity for Youn^ MotluTs, HicHd not(^ from a 
Surv(»y of Polic ies, IVa( ti( es, Programs, and PLuis for IV(^f»nant iind l\ir(»ntinf» Stu- 
dents in Ninc^ Urban School Districts (New York: Academy for educational IJovel- 
opmcnt, 19H8). 

14. Ibid. 
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lay completing or fail to complete high school places a great strain on pub- 
lic service systems. Furthermore; a mother's level of educational attain- 
ment affects her children's level of achievement; a dropout thus leaves her 
children especially vulnerable to school failure, 

A final reason to focus on young mothers' education is that contained 
within one of the recent reforms in the welfare program. Aid to Families 
with Dependent Children (AFDC), is a new education mandate directed 
toward teenage mothers/"^ AFDC parents under age 20 without a high 
school diploma are required to participate in an education program re- 
gardless of the age of their youngest child. Considerable debate surrounds 
the merit of this requirement. Nevertheless, in response to the new legis- 
lation, public agencies, including school districts, will have to concentrate 
more on the educational needs of teenage mothers on welfare. 

Many of the policies and practices that scliool districts must adopt to 
help young welfare mothers would also help teenage mothers who do not 
receive AFDC and other students who are at risk of not completing high 
school. Indeed, pregnant and parenting teenagers are in many ways typical 
of a large group of students for whom high school education, as currently 
structured, does not work. These students need a wider range of education- 
al choices, They would benefit from the opportunity to select from a 
greater number of educational settings ^md approaches; furthermore, they 
might have better success in schools with more flexible schedules, a short- 
er instructional day, more experiential learning, programs that combine ed- 
ucation and work, and policies that would make closer relationships with 
caring adults a more common feature of the school experience. One other 
reason, then, to pursue educational reforms on behalf of young mothers 
is that these changes are intrinsically part of a basic strategy to keep stu- 
dents in school. At the same time, since some young women turn to par- 
enthood as a socially sanctioned means of avoiding school, increasing the 
number of students who feel [)ositively about school promises to reduce 
the appeal of early chil(ll)earing. 

However compelling the case for more sy ^ematic efforts to helf) teenage 

I.S. American Pul)li( WrlMrr Assck hition ct .iL, Nrw l\ntnorshii)s: [iducwtions 
Sdikvin the himily Support Act o/ /m'tWoshinj-lon, DC: Wiiruini T. (irdnt loun- 
d.ation Commission, ]^W)y 

(i.iry I .K y, C liff lohnson, <nul l)*ivi(l HcffcrMim, l^n kling the Yuuth tmploy- 
tmmt Problem (Wiisliington, IX:: ChildrrnS Ocfensr l urul, 19H*J). 
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mothers complete their education; it is important to be redlistic about the 
potential benefits of these strategies. Factors other than early childbeai ing 
also are responsible for young mothers' poor educational outcomes. A 
combination of socioeconomic, family, and personal characteristics make 
certain children very vulnerable to having problems later in life. When 
schools and other youth-serving institutions do not meet their needs, many 
of these children later make choices, such as early childbe^ring, that ex- 
acerbate their difficulties. To counter ihese difficulties, se^ v.ces for young 
mothers may have to be more intensive and of greater du ation than ser- 
vices for other dropouts and potential dropouts. 

Similarly, high school graduation by no means guarantees that young 
mothers wil! enjoy economic well-being: factors other than educational 
level play an important role in determining their prospects for self- 
sufficiency. Many high school graduates cannot support a family on their 
earnings alone. Also, like other mothers in our society, women who give 
birth as teenagers face a variety of obstacles to success in the labor market. 
For example, because mothers are less likely to work in the years imme- 
diately after giving birth, they have difficulty acquiring the employment 
skills and work experience that will help them attain well-paid jobs when 
they enter the labor force. Furthermore, the earning potential of mothers 
is undercut by the subordinate position of women in the labor market and 
by our sf xiety's failure to offer more than a modicum of support to working 
parents. These problems are compounded when a mother tries to support 
herself and her children without financial help from a partner. 

Notwithstanding these very real difficulties, if more is done to help teen- 
age mothers earn diplomas, it should be possible to reduce the years of 
floundering and economic hardship that too many o^ hem now faee. In- 
deed, whatever their problems, many adolescents who begin childbearing 
before they graduate from high school eventually continue their education 
and acquire a diploma or an equivalency certificate. In view of the capac- 
ity of these mothers to combine s( hooling and motherhood, there is good 
reason to l)elieve that the investment of extra suf)p()rt from schools and oth- 
er institutions could mak(? the critical difference in enabling more young 
mothers to c omplete their secondary education and to do so in a timely 
fashion. When young mothers are actively involvcKl in an educational pro- 
gram, they are not only more likely to finish high school l)Ut also more like- 
ly to delay subsequent childbearing. 
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♦ ♦ ♦ 

Educators and others active in adolescent pregnancy issues can be part 
of an effort to reduce the obstacles to school enrollment and completion 
among young mothers-to-be and mothers in their community. To addre*:^ 
the educational needs of these students more effectively, they should re- 
cruit other individuals who share their concerns and follow this three-step 
process: first, marshal tacts as to why young women who have a baby be- 
fore graduating from high school need better educational opportunities. 
Second, develop the case for why current approaches to helping pregnant 
and parenting teenagers with their schooling are inadequate. Third, press 
for change in the school district or in individual schools. This report is de- 
signed to help with these steps. 

A Stitch in Time is also intended to fill a gap in the literature on teenage 
mothers and education. It presents an overview of previous research and 
summarizes information gathered through a survey conducted by staff of 
the Academy for Educational Development's Support Center for Educa- 
tional Equity for Young Mothers. Building on this informjcion, the report 
then provides practical advice on how educators can work with youth 
service providers and community activists to reduce the institutional bar- 
riers that keep pregnant and parenting teons from remaining in or returning 
to a diplomr-granting educational program or GED program. 

The title of this report may lead some readers to assume that it will ad- 
dress pregnancy prevention. While schools have an important lole to play 
in helping all students avoid pregnancy, this report is concerned only with 
strengthening the capacity of educational institutions to help young moth- 
ers avoid additional unplanned pregnancies and other problems that inter- 
fere with their schooling. 

Chapters 1 and 2 offer a review of what is known about the current sit- 
uation of pregnant and parenting students and how schools and school dis- 
tricts are responding to them. As on? school administrator recently ob- 
served, "I rely on research and statistics to prove that reforms for such a 
controversial group as teenage parents are needed /'^^ The final chapter of- 
fers guidelines on how to initiate a districtwide or school-based strategy 
for helping young mothers complete high school. 

This report focuses on action al the local level. Nevertheless, federal and 

1 7, Support Center for Lducational tquity for Youmk Mothers, op. c it. (see note 1 M 
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State policymaking are also important.^" Improvements in federal and stato 
policies would strengihen and expand schools' assistance to pregnant and 
parenting students. For example, school districts would be more effective 
in re-enrolling dropouts if home visitors were available to help young 
mothers plan for their return to school. Similarly, districts couid do more 
to help student mothers stay in school if they could ensure them access 
to various kinds of child rare, including family day care and school-based 
care. Finally, districts could reduce the likelihood that homelessness will 
interfere with a young mother's school attendance if there were more af- 
fordable housing for young families. 

A limitation of this report is that it does not directly consider teenage fa- 
thers. Young mothers are usually li.e custodial parents or primary care giv- 
ers for their children, so typical ly it is they, not the young fathers, who must 
contend with theconflicts between child care and schooling. Nonetheless, 
some voung fathers are helping to rear their offspring and face conflicts be- 
tween pursuing their education and earning money to contribute to the 
support of their child. Therefore, young fathers, like young mothers, would 
benefit from programs tfiat offer students with significant home responsi-- 
bilities new Wc>ys to meet personal and academic obligations. Though not 
specified as such, many of the changes discussed in this report also speak 
to the educational needs of young fathers. 

Helping teenage mothers when the^ are young will, in many cases, help 
set them on the path to self-sufficiency, lessening their need for extensive 
assistance when they are older. The improvement in their prospects will, 
in turn, have a positive effect on their children, our next generation of stu- 
dents. A stitch in time saves nine. 



1 B, Constanci.i Wturtni, Meeting the i'duciUion.il N xhIs of rrvgfhint ,md l\nenting 
Adolesc ents: Rec ommenddtions for State Action (New York: Center for Pul)lic: Ad- 
vocacy Research, 1990), 
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CHAPTER ONE 

THE LIVES OF TEENAGE MOTHERS 



This chapter provides an overview of information on the number of teen- 
age mothers, their possible motivations for early childbearing, their marital 
and fertility patterns, their levels of educational attainment and school en- 
rollment patterns, and their prospects for financial stability, A good work- 
ing knowledge of the characteristics of teenage mothers is essential to mo- 
bilizing support for change. Just as important, new approaches for assisting 
them with education should be rooted in a realistic assessment of their 
needs. 

Much of the data summarized in this chapter describe all teenage moth- 
ers, not the group of young mothers who are of primary concern in this 
book — those who begin childbearing before they complete high school. 
Unfortunately, there is not enough research isolating this smaller group. 
Put information on a subset of teenagers who make up a significant pro- 
portion of the mothers without high school diplomas — girls who have 
children when they are younger than 18 is available: on average, these 
young mothers come from circumstances that are far more problematic 
than those of teenagers who are older when they first give birth, If more 
information were avai lable, it would probably be apparent that most young 
women who give birth before they graduate are living in more disadvan- 
taged circumstances and facing more serious obstacles to achieving per- 
sonal and economic stability than are those who have finished high school 
by the time they bear their first child. 

At the same time, it is important to recognize that even teen mothers who 
have not graduated are ot a monolithic group. These young women differ 
from one another in age, marital statu:^, levels of scholastic achievement, 

19. Dawn Upchurch and James M( ('arlliy, "Adolesc enl ChiidfKMring an(i High 
School Completion; Have Things Changed^" (Halliniorc: [)e[)arlmcMil of K)[)ula- 
tion Dynamics, Johns Ho[)kin', School of f 'ygiene and I'ublic Health, 1989). 
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school status, geographic location, and family background; and these dif- 
ferences have important implications for their subsequent schooling. 

Early Childbearing: Black and White 

Before reviewing the research on teenage parenthood, it is important to 
note that investigators often present their findings by comparing racial and 
ethnic differences among teenagers. However, this practice can limit our 
understanding of adolescent childbearing. While most research indicates 
that several distinctive racial and ethnic variables affect both the probabil- 
ity of teenagers' becoming mothers and the nature of their subsequent ex- 
periences, evidence also indicates that focusing on race and ethnicity can 
obscure the importance of other variables, particularly socioeconomic sta- 
tus and its correlates. 

For instance, the fact that birthrates for nonwhite teenagers are double 
those for whites has attracted a great deal of publicity; yet If we compare 
young women who come from families with similar incomes and who have 
comparable levels of educational achievement, differences in birthrates 
for white, black, and Hispanic teenagers disappear. Thus, one in five poor 
teens with lower-than-average basic academic skills is a mother — and this 
is equally true for whites, blacks, and Hispanics.^"This analysis should re- 
mind us that comparing statistics on early childbearing forteens of different 
ethnic or racial backgrounds can reinforce stereotypes. Therefore, in this 
report such comparisons are used only to draw attention to issues that de- 
serve special consideration or to present research findings accurately. 

Number of Teenage Mothers 

Approximately 46:i,000 teenagers will give birth in 1989.'^' This esti- 
mate includes young women who are having their first child as well as 
those who are giving birth to their second or third child. However, the over- 
all number of teenage mothers will be much larger than the number giving 
birth f)ecaust> many young women who already have children will still be 
teenagers. 

Currently, an estimated 90(),()0{) young women under the age of 20 are 

20. I'ittniiHi and Ad.ims, op. cif. (sw; noU; 2). 

21. Trubsell, op. eit. (sih^ nole 1). 
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mothers — about one in 10 of dll teenage females, Two-thirds of these 
mothers are 18 and 19 years of age, and the remainder are 17 years old 
or younger 

Rates of adolescent childbearing are far higher in the United States than 
rn other industrialized countries, If the birthrates that were recorded for 
American teenagers in 1 985 continue to prevail, one-fifth of today's young 
women will have had one or more births by their 20th birthday,^"* Further- 
more, the proportion of young women living in low-income families who 
will have had children by the time they are 20 is likely to greatly exceed 
the national average. 

Motivations for Early Childbearing 

Stereotypes about teenage mothers abound, and almost all of them are 
negative. Young women who start childbearing during their teenage years 
are often portrayed as girls with problems, adolescents seeking love in an 
inappropriate way, or young people with a welfare mentality. In order to 
see these young mothers more realistically, we must examine the kinds of 
conclusions drawn by researchers who have studied the causes and con- 
sequences of teenage childbearing. 

Many of ti)e early studies of teenage mothers tried to isolate the psycho- 
logical characteristics of adolescents who become unwed mothers. How- 
ever, this kind of analysis leads to an oversimplification of the causes of 
early ciiiluuearing, A more accurate view of adolescent childbearing does 
not ignore the part that psychological factors piay in a teenager's decision 
to bear children: that decision \r\c.y well be a way of bolstering feelings of 
competence and independence — a psychological need that is shared by 
)ll adolescents. But the more important difference between adolescents 
who become mothers and those who delay motherhood is that most of the 
former come from circumstances in which the typical routes to developing 
an adult sense of self — school success, earning money, planning for col- 
lege or a career, marriage — are unusually ( (jnstrlcted. 

As evidence for this conclusion, a number of scholars point to common 

22, Dryfoos, o. ( it. (svv woiv 8). 
2i. Jonos et til., op. ( it. (sch» noli' M 

24. Sttinley H(»nsluiw .irul IrnriiU^r V.in Vort, "TtHMUij^e AI)orli()n, Bir'li, .uul I're^- 
ntiru y Stdtistics: An Updtilo," ftimily rLumin^ l\vs(ycai\vs (Vol. 21, No. 2, Mar./ 
Apr, 
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features in the lives of adolescents who become mothers. For instance, the 
vast majority of these teens come from families with low or modest in- 
comes: three-quarters of all women under the age of 20 who give birth are 
from families that are poor or close to poor.^'^ Many also live in racially 
isolated neighborhoods. Furthermore, even before conceiving, teenage 
mothers ranked much lower than their classmates in scholastic perform- 
ance.-^^ Indeed, many were behind grade level in their schoolwork, and 
a significant proportion had dropped out of school before becoming preg- 
nant.^' Finally, a disproportionate number of tc^enage mothers have grown 
up, in whole or in part, in single-parent families.^" 

Of course, many adolescents with these same background characteris- 
tics manage to avoid early childbearing because other influences — for in- 
stance, a positive relationship with a parent or other significant adult — 
lessen the effects of these well- established risk factors for teenage parent- 
hood.^*^ Still, the most important factors underlying early childbearing ap- 
pear to be the social environment created by poverty and the problems that 
follow in its wake. The difficulties of struggling to make ends meet in a so- 
ciety where many are affluent fake their toll on both parents and children 
in low-income families. To make matters worse, many of these families 
send their children to schools that lack the resources to meet students' 
needs, and those families cannot afford, or do not have the time or skills, 
to supplement their children's education outside of school. For many of 
these children, unsatisfactory school experiences, compounded by the ex- 
-ation that the jobs awaiting workers without a postsecondary educa- 
tion will be low-paying and frustrating, drain them of faith in the future and, 
for the girls, lead them to look to parenthood as an alternative source of 
satisfaction. 

In other words, many young women facing bleak personal circumstan- 
ces perceive that there is little to be lost and perhaps something to be 

25. Trussell, op. cil. (see note 1). 

2(). C]us W. Hciggslrom v\ al., Tcawf^c IWvnts: Tln^ir SiUuUions .ind Attainments 
(Santa Monica, CA: KcUid Corporation, 1981) 

27. Denise F. VolW nnci Kinot K. Kdhn, Vccn.i^o Prc^nMicy and the Role of the 
Schools/' Urh.in f-diicdtion (Vol. :>2, No. 2, )uly l^)«7). 

2«. Allan K Ahr.ih.imse, P(^ler A. Morrison, dnd I indcj ). Wnile, lit y( mi Stereo- 
types: Who Be( omes a Single Teemi^e Motherf {Sdnta Monicd, CA: Kand Corpo- 
ration, !%«). 
29. Ibid. 
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gained by having a baby.^^^ If we think of teenage mothers as having the 
usual adolescent urges to do something meaningful with their lives, then 
it is not difficult to see why young women lacking the same range of 
choices as other adolescents are drawn to what is the most revered role 
for vomen in our society — motherhood. 

Feminist researcher Theresa Cusick pursues this line of reasoning in her 
analysis of the lure of early parenthood for certain young women: 

Young girls receive the subliminal message that no matter whatever else they 
aspire to, they w\\\ become mothers. And l)ecause most teen women expect 
to become mothers it is not surprising that some impatient teens may choose 
to become mothers earlier rather than later. 

She concludes that young women who start childbearing during their teen- 
age years "may see motherhood as an honorable escape from a race they 
cannot win.""^^ 

Cusick's observations appear to be especially applicable to black teen- 
age girls who are not college-bound, a group whose prospects for marriage 
and work have worsened over the past 1 5 years. Considering that nearly 
half of these young women have a baby before they are 20, it seems rea- 
sonable to ask whether their decisions about childbearing are a direct con- 
sequence of their expectations for the future. Several researchers have 
concluded that the benefits are indeed small for young black women who 
Gvier childbearing.^'^ This conclusion appears to confirm the theory that 

30. joy Dryfoos, "A Time for New Thinking About Adolescent Pregnancy/' Amer- 
ican Journal of Public Hc^ilih (Vol. 75, No. 1, 19H5). 

Kristin A. Moore and Richard F. Wertheimer, "Teerfage Childhearmg and Wel- 
fare: Preventive and Ameliorative Strategies/' Family Planning Per.spec^Ve{Vol. I b, 
No. 6, Nov./Dec. 1984). 

31 . Theresa Cjsick, "Sexism anc) Early Prirenting: Cause am) Effect?" (Washington, 
DC: Project on Equal Education Rights, National Organization of WoOien Legal De- 
fense and Educational Fund, 1988). 

32. William T Grant Foundation Commission, of), cit. (see note ()). 

33. Stanley Henshaw at the AUm CuJttmacher Institute, New York City, reported 
in a private conversation (1 989) that 37% of l)lack women have a chik) l)efore they 
are 20. For non-college-f)ound black teens, the proportion is surely liigher. 

34. Frank E. Furstenberg, jr, "Rac e Differences in Teenage Sexuality, Pregnancy 
and Adolescent Childl)e.iring," Milhank ()uaricrly (Vol. fi^^ Su|)|)l. 2, 1987). 

"Teenage Pregnancy Economic Irrationality or Logical Choice^" Kadclitfe 
News (Cambridge, MA: Summer 1989). 
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young mothers assess their 'life options" and then judge the "opportunity 
costs" of having a child to be low.^'' 

Marital Status 

Increasingly teen mothers are single. As noted in the introduction, today, 
more than three-fifths of births to teenagers occur outside of marriage. 
A number of reasons explain why marriage patterns among teenagers who 
bear children have changed so drastically, First, more young people are 
postponing marriage, at least in part, because of changing employment op- 
portunities. For instance, since unemployment and sharp reductions in the 
earnings of young adults are pronounced in impoverished black neighbor- 
hoods, it appears that black women are increasingly single because the 
pool of marriageable black men is shrinking, Second, as the stigma of 
unwed parenthood has faded, fewer single women of any age are choosing 
to compound the problems of parenting with those entailed in a hasty mar- 
riage. Thus single-mother families are more common throughout our so- 
ciety. 

The marital status of teen mothers is affected not only by their probabi lity 
of marrying but also by their risk of divorce and their chances for remar- 
riage. Marital instability is common among teens who become mothers 
and marry. Furthermore, young black mothers are much less likely to mar- 
ry to remain married, and, if divorced, to remarry than whites, 

These new marriage patterns have important implications, both positive 
and negative, for the economic situation of young mothers in general, and 
of young black mothers in particular. On the positive side, we know that 
single teenage mothers are mor(^ successful at staying in school than their 
married counterparts: since a single young mother is more likely to livc^ at 
home or with ddult relatives, she is also more likely to have the financial 
support and child care that she needs in order to continue with her edu- 

.35. Dryfoos op. cit. (see note U)); and Moore and Werlheinier, op. ciL (see note 
30). 

36. Pitlman and Adams, op. c ir. (set* note l-!). 

37. Andrew Cherlin, "JUv WVakeninn link HeKveen Marritige .ind lh(» ( are of 
Children," FMiiily Phnnitm Pcrspcaiws (Vol. 20, No. (), Nov./Dec . I^BH). 

38. Willi.im ). Wilson, The Truly DisMh\wUi^cd: Ihr Inner C 'ity^ The Undcn /.?.ss, 
cine/ ^'ublk Poln y (( hk ago; University of c:iii( ago lV(»ss, 1^)87). 

39. Fursrenl)erg, op. ( it. (see note 34). 
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cation. But compared with women in families with two wa{?,e earners, 
single mothers will find it difficult to support themselves and their children. 

Fertility Patterns 

Early childbearing has a direct effect on completed family size. Births 
to teens are more closely spaced than births to olderwomen; although the 
gap is narrowing, teenage mothers tend to have more children than their 
peers who delay childbearing.*^^ Two-fifths of teenage mothers have a sec- 
ond birth within three years of their first,'^'^ Many experts believe that teen- 
agers can successfully cope with a first birth if it is not followed by another 
before the mother is prepared tor personal and economic independence. 
With larger families or narrower intervals between children, teenage moth- 
ers are less likely to be successful in school and work. These schooling and 
work disadvantages, in turn, have negative consequences for the develop- 
ment of their children. 

Education 

School-Age Mothers 

Teenage .mothers 1 7 and younger are typically characterized as school- 
age, and etfo *ts to increase school attendance among teen^^ge parents usu- 
ally focus on tris group. By contrast, mothers aged 1 8 or 1 9 are often con- 
sidered beyond school-age. However, l!ie majority of all teenage mothers 
— those who give birth this year and those who had children in other years 
but are still under 20 — have not completed a regular high school diploma 
or equivalency degree. Therefore, it seems inapf)rof)riate to limit the def- 
inition of school-age mother and efforts to increase school attendance to 
those who are 17 or younger. 

Unfortunately, we do not have data that would t)ermit us to f)inp()int ex- 
actly what proportion of teenage mothers are and are not high scho(j| grad- 

40. KatherineF. Dar.ihi, "A C'ioM^r Look at Schooling After the Mrsl Birth," Ihclour- 
fhil ofS( hoollh\tlth (Mar 19H2). 

41. Iiinel C. Ouint, Drnise I- Molit, ,ind C'ynthi.i A. CUiy Now Ch.unv: l iiyin^ the 
(Groundwork for .? New DrniofistriUion to Ihhid Hum.ui r,i/)/7a/ Amofm low- 
Income Youn^f Mothers (New York: Manpower Demonstration Kt^srarch Corpora- 
tion, l^KU)). 

42. I^ittnuin iind Adams, op, dl. (see wuie 2). 
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Udtes; but by synthesizing data on severed aspects of this issue, we can con- 
clude that more than half have not completed high school: 

• The majority of teenagers giving birth in .iny one year are not high s( hool 
gradu.iles. This comes from information on birth certificates where al- 
most all stales record the number of years of schooling the mother has 
completed. According to the dal.i .ivaHable on women giving birth in 
1986, 38 percent of 19-year-old mothers, 54 percent of 18-year-old 
mothers, and 84 percent of 1 7-year-old mothers had not completed 1 2 
years of schooling,"*^ 

• The majority of all teenage mothers in 1 986 ha'! ,)robably not completed 
high school. Given what we know about the ages of all mothers who 
were teenagers in 1 986 — those who gave birth that year and those who 
gave birth in earlier years and were still under 20-— we can make a series 
of assumptions about their graduation patterns.'^"* One-third of teenage 
mothers in 1986 were 1 7 or younger, and we can assume that very few 
of them had graduated. Another one-third were 1 8 or 1 9, but hao begun 
childbearing when they were younger than 1 8. Since many of them had 
their first child before completing high school and have had subsequent 
children, we can assume ih.il a kirge proportion of these mothers also 
were not high school graduates. Finally, the remaining one-third were 18 
or 1 9 and began childbearing .it these ag^^s. Since we know thai teenage 
mol^-ers lag [)ehind their nonpcirenling peers in levels of school achieve- 
nu^nl, we can assume that some of them had not yet completed high 
school. 

Educational and School Status 

We know that teenage mothers comf^lete fewer years (jf schooling and 
are less likely to graduate from high school than their peers/^'' C:)nvention- 
al wisdom holds that early childbearing causes lower levels of educational 
attainment among young mothers. But t^ven if teenager mcjthers were to 
postpone childbearing, the f)reexisting differences betvt^een them and th(«ir 
nonparenting peers vc'ould probably lead to differed educational out- 
comes/*' Indeed, a common set of factors may predispose some young 

43. National ( enl(T for Health Slatislit s, "Adv.im e Ke|)()rl of l in.il Nat.ilily Statis- 
tics, 19i;6," Monthly Vital St.Uistics Report. Table 22 (W.ishinglon, DC:: U.S. I)e- 
|)artmenl of Health and f lum.in S(Yvi( es). 

44. i:)ryf()()s, op. ( it. (svi' note 8). 

45. Cheryl 1), Hnyes, Kiskin^ the f uture (Washington, DC: National Academy 
Press, 1987). 

46. Haggstroni el al., op. cil. (see note* 2()). 
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women both to pursue less sc hooling and to start childbearing at a young 
age.''^ Thus, an adolescent mother's educational experiences are not sim- 
ply a consequence of becoming a parent before graduating from high 
school. 

Unfortunately, existing evidence does not allow us to describe fully the 
nature of these experiences — when and how and why young mothers 
complete their secondary education or fall behind in their schooling. For 
instance, as was noted in the previous section, we would like to be able 
to pinpoint how many teenage mothers are high school graduates and how 
many are not. Furthermore, among those who are not graduates, we would 
like to be able to determine how many are enrolled in school and how 
many are dropouts. However, we do not have this information because 
such data are not routinely collected and because it is difficult to follow 
the educational progress of young mothers who may leave and return to 
school several times or take long periods of time to graduate. Nonetheless, 
many useful findings can be extracted from the data we do have; and by 
drawing on the latest research, we can piece together the basic features 
of young mothers' educational patterns. 

This story has positive and negative sides. On the one hand, school en- 
rollment among pregnant and parenting teenagers has increased,^" the 
GED has become an important route to high school accreditation for youn- 
ger teen mothers,^'^ and higher proportions of young mothers graduate 
from high school now than ever did before.'^" Consequently, young moth- 
ers have reduced the gap in educational attainment between themselves 
and their peers who start childbearing at oHer ages.'^ 

On the other hand, the majority of teenage mothers are not high school 
graduates, and compared with their peers who postpone childbearing, 

47. Dawn M. Upchiirch iind ).imos McCar''^, 'The Efforts of \Uv Timing of d First 
Birth on [High School Complehon" (}\\\)vr presented dt \hv .innu.il meeting of the 
Population Association of America, Baltimore, Mar ,H)-Apr. 1, 1989). 

48. Moll and Maxwell, op. c it. (see note 7). 

49. Frank L. Mott and William Marsi^lio, "Early ChiklbeMrinH and Completion of 
High St hool/' F.imily Phmnin^ I'crsinrtivrs (Vol. 17, No. "j, S(^pl./()( t. 

50. DawnM. Up( hur( hand |«imesMt (\irthy, "Ad()les( ent( hil(ll)earing and High 
School Completioti in Ihe 1 980s; Havt^ f hin^s Changed?" {\\^\)vr |)res(Mited at the 
annual meeting ot the American Public f lealth Assoi i.ition, Boston, Nov. 1M7, 
1988). 

51. Ibid. 
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twice as many of them wiil fail to obtain a diploma or equivalency certif- 
icate. Furthermore, younger teenage mothers are less likely to complete 
high school than are older teenage mothers. In part, this is because drop- 
ping oui of school is a common phenomenon among young niothers. In- 
deed, one study found that fully 80 percent of teenage niothers who were 
not high school graduates had dropped out of school at some point. A 
related study found that a majority of yo'mg mothers who left school did 
so before becoming pregnant.'''* Thus, only one in five adolesc ent mothers 
who are not high school graduates finish their secondary education with- 
out delays. For many young mothers, the delays are substantial, and some 
never complete school at all. It is possible that as many as one-third of the 
women who begin childbearingas teenagers have not graduated from high 
school when their first child is old enough io be entering high school.^'' 

Female Dropouts and Parenthood 

Since dropping out is so prevalent among pregnant and parenting teen- 
agers, many individuals concerned with the problems faced by adolescent 
mothers have asked if the reverse is true: Are pregnancy and parenthood 
common among female dropouts? And if so, what proportion of all female 
dropouts are soon-to-be mothers or mothers? Unfortunately, these are not 
easy questions to answer because mariy young women drop out of school 
before conception; many who have left school because of pregnancy or 
parer)thood cite other reasons for leaving, such as marriage; and many 
dropouts never formally withdraw trom school. Nevertheless, evidence 
from a number of surveys and studies indicates that over half of all young 
women who have left school before graduating are pregnant or have a 
child:''' 

The half of all female clro[){)Uts who are pregnant or mothers represents 
a quarter of the entire dropout pof)ulation, male and female. We would ex- 
pec t these young women to receive both a significant amount of attention 
in the growing body of literature on school dr()f)()uts and a significant share 
of the new funds supporting innovative a[)proaches for helping dropouts. 
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As noted in the introduction, this is not the cds(\ While pregnant and par- 
enting students are often identified as part of the dropout population, for 
the most part their spec ial needs are ignored when funds for dropout pre- 
vention or for programs serving at-risk youths are allocated. 

Factors Affecting School Enrollment 

It is important to try to clarify why some pregnant and parenting teens 
finish thr'r high school education while others do not. One useful device 
for helping us understand some of the factors that support school contin- 
uation among young mothers who have a child before graduating is to 
think of this population as falling into three groups: (1 ) teenagers who are 
enrolled in school when they give birth; (2) those who are enrolled in 
school when they become pregnant, but drop out before they give birth; 
and (3) those who drop out before they conceive. Recent research indicates 
that the first group includes about one-third of all the young women who 
have a baby before graduating from high school; the second group in- 
cludes roughly one-sixth of these mothers; and the third includes over half 
of the mothers/*^ 

The prospects for graduating are by far best for the first group, for a 
number of reasons.''" Being in school during pregnancy and after delivery 
appears to lower the chances that a young mother will quickly bear a sec- 
ond child, and having fewer children at this point in her life makes it easier 
for her to concentrate on schooling.'"'*^ It may also be true that many of the 
young women in the first group believe that school will be useful and find 
it rewarding. In addition, many of these mothers receive psychological and 
material support from their families, which is an important factor in en- 
abling them to cope with their academic and parental responsibilities. For 
examf)le, young black mothers evidently have more success in staying in 
school than their white or Hispanic counterparts because their families are 
more committed to keeping them thor(>.*'" For young women in the first 
group whose families do not assist them with slaying in school, schools and 
other community institutions often play a critic al role in providing an al- 
ternative source of support. Even when their families are suppc^rtive, many 

57. U|xhurc h and McCorthy, op. v\\. (sec^ notes 1*) and 47). 

58. U|K liurt li and McCarthy, n\x r\\. (svc note 47). 

59. Polit M(\ Ktihn, o|k ( it. {svv not(» 27). 
(?(). f lirslenberg, o|). c it. (sw miv :M). 
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of these women have probably benefited from the additional help that 
school or community services c»^n offer. 

Unfortunately, the ability of young mothers in the first group to remain 
in school through delivery offers no guarantee that they can proceed with- 
out interruption to obtain a high school diploma. One study found that 
about 40 percent of the students enrolled in school when they gave birth 
dropped out subsequently/'^ Another found that although younger teen 
mothers are more likely to stay in school after they give birth, it is difficult 
for them to remain in school/'^ As young women try to meet their child 
care obligations while continuing to pursue their coursework, the practical 
problems facing them might be described as the proverbial straw that 
breaks the camel's back. Help with these practical problems — assistance 
with arranging suitable care for their children during the time they are at- 
tending classes, for instance — is critical to their being able to simultane- 
ously manage their home and school responsibilities. 

This kind of practical assistance is necessary but not sufficient for many 
of the young women in the second and third groups — dropouts who leave 
school before or during pregnancy. They are more likely than mothers in 
thp first group to embark upon motherhood with a legacy of alienation to- 
ward or failure In school. Thus, the impediments to their graduation are 
often not only situational, but also educational. If these young women are 
to be brought back into an education program, they must be convinced 
that school is a setting in which their efforts will improve their future and 
those of theirchildren. Toencourage their return to school, we need to offer 
them a greater variety of i?ducational options. Educators and researchers 
in states that are already developing or operating welfare reform programs 
targeting teen mothers indicate that many yoi ng AFDC recipients, who are 
required to return to school, resist going back to mainstream classes. They 
prefer alternative schools that offer a more f)ersonalized approach to work- 
ing with students, work/study opportunities, and nontraditional methods 
of instruction.^'^ 

A large portion of the young mothers are in the third group: they dropped 

6). Upchurch and McCarthy, op. cit, (see note 47). 
62. Darahi, op. ( it. (sot* nott* 40). 

()■). Telephone ci^nserviitions with Diane ( olhy, Milwauki^c VubUi Si fiools; Car- 
oline (iaslon. Now futures School, AH)ur(|U(»r(|ue; and Rehocca Maynard, 
Mathematica Policy Research, Princeton, N l., l^BH. 
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out prior to conception. Since these mothers h.we been out of school for 
some time, they are often overlooked. They require a more extensive out- 
reach effort than tfieir counterparts in the first two groups, who are easier 
to identify and follow because they are more visible to educators and ser- 
vice providers. Locating and advising mothers in the third group is time- 
consuming and depends upon interagency cooperation. 

In reviewing the factors that encourage or discourage school completion 
among teen mothers, one question is likely to occur: Is an emphasis on 
school attendance really warranted for young women who are pregnant 
or who have recently given birth? Like most mothers, many teenage moth- 
ers want to be the primary care givers for their babies. In view of the de- 
mands that pregnancy and care for young children place on them, and in 
view of the fact that many of them do eventually complete school, it could 
be argued that in many cases the best course of action is for them to stay 
out of school for some time ~ both during the later months of pregnancy 
and after they deliver. 

However, teenagers are more Irkely to complete high school if they are 
in an educational program during pr^^^nancy and after birth. Furthermore, 
many young mothers who delay acquiring a high school diploma face 
many of the same problems in becoming economically self-sufficient as 
mothers who never graduate. Consequently, whatever the difficulties in- 
volved, teen mothers should be encouraged to pursue academic 
coursework and care for their babies simultaneously; but, it is critical that 
communities help them to do this without compromising their children's 
well-being. 

Prospects for Economic Well-being 

A woman who gives birth to her first c fiild as a teenager is more vulner- 
able to poverty than her peers who delay childbearing; however, if a wom- 
an who starts childbearing at an okler age (ornes from a low-income fam- 
ily, is poorly educated, divorces or nvwr marries, and lias closely sf)acecl 
c hildren, chances are good that sh(^ tC3c), will have a low standard of living. 
Thus, the negative economic c onsequenc es assoc iated with teenage f)ar- 
jnth(X)d ar(^ c aused not by thc^ c^ge at c hildbirth alon(\ but by a c:()ml)i na- 
tion of factors both l)efc)re ,i:ul after an (\irly l)irth - such as a young wom- 
an's personal, family, and socioeconomic: circumstafu:es before sfie gives 
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birth and her fertility patterns, marital experiences, and educational ac- 
complishments after she becomes a mother. 

Other factors also predispose teenage mothers to economic instability; 
but ♦hey are frequently overlooked. This was especially obvious in the in- 
tense public debate that took place over the last decade about teenage 
mothers' use of welfare. Many commentators attributed young mothers' re- 
liance on welfare to their childbirth decisions and to deficits in themselves, 
their families, and their neighborhoods. Few made reference to deficien- 
cies in the ways in which schools and other youth-serving institutions have 
traditionally prepared young women for employment and in the support 
available to working mothers. 

A more realistic assessment of the economic problems of teenage moth- 
ers would taKe into account that many mothers with limited educational 
credentials cannot support themselves; expenditures on child care alone 
account for nearly one-third of poor mothers' h/jome.^'"* Other mothers 
conclude that full-time employment is noi worth the stress it places on their 
family life. When a mother considers the difficulties involved in locating 
affordable and appropriate child care, and in transporting herself and her 
child oack and forth from work, and when she also considers the arrange- 
ments that she must make if her child or the care giver is sick, she may well 
decide that both she and her family will be better served if she does not 
work full-time. (A large proportion of American mothers have apparently 
come to this conclusion: only 44 percent of mothers with dependent chil- 
dren have tu'l-time jobs.^'^') 

Given the options for economic support that are available to mothers, 
it is not surprising, as two researchers have concluded, that welfare gives 
women who be^in childbearing as teenagers an "unavoidable if unattrac- 
tive alternative to paid emf)loyment."^''' A large proportion of young moth- 
ers will rely on public assistance at some point in time.^'^ While most of 

64. Mathemdtica Policy Research, "The Child Ctir(> Challenge: What Parents Need 
and What is Aviiilable in Three Metropolitan Areas," (Princeton, N]: 1989). 

65. Arlie Hoc hschilH, Tlw Second Shift: Working Pcucnts twd the Revolution af 
Homo (New York: Viking, 1989). 

David Ellwood, TtUgeting WoulcUyn Long-term ReeiiJients of AFlJCAVrineiikyn, 
N): Mathematica Policy Kesear( h, 198b). 

66. Moore and Werlheimer, of), ( it. ^ee note U)). 

67. Diann * S. liurdcni and Lorraine V. Kierinan, "T(M»naK(» Parenthood: Factors That 
Lessen Economic Det^^*^^^'^^-^'/ " Socuil Work (Jan. -Lei). 1984). 
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these mothers use welfare only for temporary help, a significant minority 
rely on it for 8 to 10 years, or more/'" 

Nevertheless, young mothers are highly motivated to work, Almost all 
interviews with young mothers show that they want to support themselves 
and that they recognize that improvements in their family's well-being will 
depend on their working. In fact, giving birth during adolescence does not 
reduce the amount of time a woman will participate in the labor force over 
her lifetime.^'^ 

* * * 

In a recent literature review, the authors noted i.hat teenage mothers need 
not be ''doomed by an early birth": 

If a successful intervention can be launched to assist them in completing their 
educations and controlling their fertility, many of the debilitating conditions 
associated with early childbearing can presumably be averted/" 

Interventions for teenage mothers can be organized in a variety of insti- 
tutional settings. Nonetheless, there is reason to recommend that school 
districts take the lead role in orchestrating educational interventions for 
pregnant and parenting students. If one of the primary goals of these inter- 
ventions is to help teens complete their schooling a.id acquire basic ed- 
ucation skills, then the educational system must be centrally involved in 
such efforts. Schools are also a natural base for programs for this popula- 
tion because they are in contact with more ac^olescents than any other in- 
stitution in the community. However, schools must collaborate with other 
groups and agencies in order to provide a comprehensive ^ rray of services. 
For instance, the vast majority of mothers-to-be and mothers who are not 
high school graduates drop out of school for some period of time, and 
schools must rely upon interagency cooperation in locating and helping 
them. The next chapter describes what schools have done so far to help 
pregnant and parenting students stay enrolled and then pre«^ents informa- 
tion on promising approaches for improving educational support for these 
students. 



68. f urstenber^ et al., op. c it. {svv not(» 55), 
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CHAPTER TWO 



SCHOOLS AND STuDENT 
PARENTHOOD 

This chapter sumii''* '"zes the research on how schools and school dis- 
tricts have responded to students who are pregnant or mothers. It also de- 
scribes some recent initiatives to expand the types of assistance offered to 
these students. 

Traditionally, coping with adolescent parenthood was regarded as the re- 
sponsibility of the family, not of the school. Usually health and social ser- 
vice agencies provided whatever help was available for young mothers. Of- 
ten these services were directed exclusively to unmarried mothers, and 
most programs focused on pregnancy and the immediate postpartum pe- 
riod. With a few exceptions, the educational needs of pregnant and par- 
enting students were not taken senously until Title IX of the Education 
Amendments of 1972 went into effect and a greater number of public 
grants for serving this population were made available to schools. Then, 
some schools received federal funding through the Office of Adolescent 
Pregnancy Programs and the Maternal and Child Health program; in a few 
states — for example, California — state funds supported school-based 
programs for pregnant and parenting students. 

With this additional support, more school districts established programs 
for pregnant girls and young mothers in their own facilities during the late 
1970s. A 1979-1980 study of 127 cities in the United States revealed that 
90 had at least one program for pregnant or parenting students, IV.i of which 
were sponsored by local school districts/'^ However, none of these pro- 

71 . Helen H. Ciigcjmpdng, William H. Cierrit/, dnH Cier.ild C. f Iciyw.ird, I'rvgn.mt 
cim/ Ptuonting Minors in Ci\l\tornix\ Schools ([Berkeley: School of Education, Uni- 
versity of Ctilifornia, 19H7). 

72. Astn M. Kenney "Teen Pregnancy: An Issue for Schools/' Phi Delhi /C.ippc? 
(June 19«7). 
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grams was comprehensive, and most would not have been established 
without the hard work of a few highly committed educators, or sometimes 
local service providers, who lobbied school administrators to do more for 
these students/^ 

The Role of Comprehensive Programs 

Over the last Hfrade, programs for pregnant and parenting teens, and 
sometimes for their children, have become more common/'' Many of 
these programs are connected to school systems, but often they operate 
with a degree of autonomy — for example, in buildings other than the reg- 
ular school sites or as schools-within-schools. They usually aim to be com- 
prehensive — to include the range of services teenage mothers need in or- 
der to continue school, delay having a second child, prepare realistically 
for work, and provide adequately for their children. Therefore, the pro- 
grams try to offer students a mix of services — education, personal guid- 
ance, health, and occasionally job training and placement — that are en- 
gaging, tailored to their needs, and respectful of their strengths. Typically, 
their staff members also assist young mothers in negotiating with other pub- 
lic and community service providers. 

Many of these programs have well-deserved reputations for excellence 
and have served as models for other initiatives.^'^ While funds for rigorous 
evaluation have been limited, existing evidence suggests that those that are 
carefully designed and skillfully operated by compassionate, nurturing 
staff have a positive impact on young mothers. 

These programs, however, are not without their problems. One draw- 
back is that many do not sufficiently emphasize school completion. Anoth- 
er shortcoming is that most are not able to offer the array of services that 

73. Gail Zellman, The Response of the Schools to Teenage Pregnancy and Parent- 
hood (Santa Monica, CA: Kand Corptmuion, 19K1). 
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en, Wellesley College, 1989). 
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of Promising Approaches (Chic ago: Family Kesourct- Coalition, 19H5). 

76. Anita M. Mitc hell and [)ebra K. Walker, "Impact [.'valuation of Too Early Child- 
bearing Programs," final report of Southwest Regional Laboratories to the Ciiarles 
Stewart Mott Foundation, Los Alamitos, 198.S. 
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would make them truly comprehensive/'' Staff then have to rely on refer- 
rals to other agencies, and often the teen participant simply cannot manage 
making the arrangements required to get help from multiple service pro- 
viders. What is more, she loses time in school while she seeks these ser- 
vices. 

Special programs need strengthening in several other areas as well. Be- 
cause they wish to avoid controversy, a number of programs offer teenagers 
very limited family planning education and counseling. Yet effective assist- 
ance with family planning, including education, personal guidance, and 
Hfiedical services, is critical to helpi.ig teenage mothers postpone addition- 
al births. Also, most programs do not adequately prepare teens for employ- 
mer;, and programs that work with the children of teenage parents typi- 
cally sfveonly a small number of children/^ One final limitation of these 
prograr<s is that the quality of the educational component varies enor- 
mously. Some programs have developed innovative approaches to helping 
St' .dents keep up with their schoolwork and are creative in drawing upon 
students' experiences with pregnancy and parenthood as a means of en- 
gaging them in learning, but others offer only minimal opportunities for 
academic growth. 

However serious, these problems do not in any way call into question 
the usefulness of special programs for teen mothers. However, additional 
limitations associated with these programs suggest that they ought to be 
regarded as only one component of a broader community plan to assist 
pregnant and parenting teens, not — as is too often the case — as the focus 
of most or all of a school district's or a community's efforts on behalf of 
this population. 

A major limitation is that the programs usually rely on informal methods 
of identifying pregnant and parenting students who dropped out of school 
before conception, during pregnancy, or after giving birth. Another short- 
coming is that the programs are far more likely to concentrate on pregnant 
than on parenting teens, '''^ For example, the California Department of Ed- 
ucation administers two legally mandated school-based programs, one for 

77. Richard A. Weatherley, Sylvia B. Perlman, Michael Lcvine, and Lorraine 
Klerman. Patchwork Programs: Comprehensive Services for Pregnant and Parenting 
Adolescents (Seattle: Onter for Social Welfare Research, School of Social Work, 
University of Washinglon, 19b!)). 
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pregnant and the other for parenting teens. While the Pregnant Minor Pro- 
gram operates in 1 1 9 sites, the School-age Parent and Infant Development 
Program is in only 49 sites Yet teen parents who need to complete high 
school outnumher pregnant teens who have not yet graduated. 

A related problem is that special programs tend to take a "crisis interven- 
tion" approach; few work with teens for a long period of time."^ The pro- 
gram's policies require that at some point after students give birth — wheth- 
er after six weeks, after six months, or at the end of the semester in which 
they deliver — they return to their home schools. The schools, however, 
typically make no provision for offering them special help — for example, 
with their child care responsibilities. Not surprisingly, many of these moth- 
ers drop out of school and out of the network of services available to teen 
parents, making it all the more likely that they will have additional children 
in rapid succession. 

One reason young mothers experience such an abrupt change when 
they return to their regular school is that the special programs are usually 
not integrated into a continuum of services tor pregnant and parenting stu- 
dents. A Rand Corf)oration study on the responses of schools to teenage 
pregnancy describes how staff at regular schools use special programs for 
pregnant teens: 

The regulcir school .ids as though the student is leaving permanently. As with 
otiier typos of transfer, all her records are sent [o the program and she is 

dropped from her counselor's caseload Whether she reenters is thus not 

that school's l)usrness. On the informal level, [)lans for regular scfiool return 
are seldom discussed. Rarely does a C(Junselor suggest that a student call and 
keep in touch. The op[)ortunily to l)uild in an expectation of regular school 
r(>turn is simply not seized . . . the school's limit(^d policies surrounding 
pregnane y-r(>lated at tivttios come to an (Mid at the [loint at whicfi enrollment 
in the special program is recommended; few [)olicies or [)r()cedures exist for 
working with a pregnant student [)ast this point in a pregnancy."^ 

What all these patterns suggest is tliat school-based interventions for 
young mothers are too brief: they rarely extend heyu\ul a semester or, at 
most, a year. A study of one comt)rehensivc^ although relatively short-term 
service program for young, low-income pregnant and parenting teens 

80. Brlndis and Jeremy, of). ( it. (st»(> note 12). 
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found that it improved educational outcomes, but that many oi the efte«.ts 
were only temporary,"* In other words, if interventions are not sustained, 
much of the investment that the special programs have made in helping 
teen mothers will be lost. 

Mainstream Schools 

As the precedinj^ observations suggest, in order to assess how well com- 
munities have handled the educational problems of pregnant and parent- 
ing teenagers, we must consider not only thei» special programs but alsj 
the broader policies, practices, and programs of regular schools and the 
school district. The need to do so becomes especially apparent when we 
recognize that in addition to their tendency to enroll teens for relatively 
brief time spans, special programs reach only a fraction of the population 
that needs services. For example, California's two legally mandated pro- 
grams for pregnant and parenting students serve fewer than 1 2 percent of 
those who are eligible,""* 

The Rand study discussed in the previous section found that staff at reg- 
ular schools do not use special programs appropriately. This finding is but 
one of many that led the researchers to conclude that the schools they stud- 
ied usually adopted a passive stance to the f)roblems of pregnant and par- 
enting teenagers. Administrators construed the mandate of Title IX narrow- 
ly hy holding themselves responsible only for nof excluding pregnant or 
parenting students. The researchers offered this summary of their investi- 
gations: 

Studt^nt pregnancy and parenthood are rarely disc ussed in the M) rt^gular 
scliools wr visited: few schools hav(* comprefu^nsivr oolic ies designed to 
help students niainlain school attendance, . . , Pregnane y resolution dec i- 
sions and dropout decisions are almost always left to pregnant students ancl 
their families. 

The researchers made a number of observations to substanti<ite (heir 
conclusion that "s( hools neither seek nor want an active* role in student 
pregnancy and parenthood." For instance, they noted "Little time and few 

IV\. Denise f , I'olil, |anel C. Quiwt, and James Kie cio, 7/ie ( Iwllct)gr of Svrvin^ 
Tvcritif^v Mothers: h^sscns from Projvd Kcdircctian {Nvw York: Manpower Dcnn- 
onslralior. Resenrch (iorporatioti, 1^)HB). 
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resources are devoted to incredsing regukir school staff awareness of stu- 
dent pregnancy and parenthood. We saw no case in which the principal 
had used her or his position to make the issue salient." Principals "rein- 
forced the views of many regular program staff that student pregnancy and 
parenthojd should be ignored, if possible." 

The Rand study demonstrated that one result of this lack of leadership 
was that staff members' views aoout adolescent pregnancy dominated the 
school, because "when policies are informal and casually enforced, atti- 
tudes dictate policy." Not surprisingly, given their many other responsibil- 
ities, staff members often hesitated to involve themselves in the problems 
of pregnant and parenting students, and the r'3eds of these students thus 
were often overlooked. Moreover, the researchers suggested, "staff atti- 
tudes plus lack of active support and clear policy" in the regular schools 
were a signal to pregnant and parenting students that they should consider 
their problems personal and resolve them on their own. The rest^uchers 
reasoned that without active encouragement, such students might be "re- 
luctant to risk exposure to negative attitudes by contacting staff members 
or officially involving the school in their situation." 

A recent study presented a similar critique of how schools respond to 
pregnant students and young mothers. The authors of this study noted: 

What the girls whom we interviewed made clear to us . . . was that the staffs 
of Chicago public schools they attended paid little attention to the needs of 
pregnant and parenting teens. In fact, it appeared that only girls who had 
made good friends with a teacher, cr more rarely a counselor or member of 
the administration, were likely to get much assistance at their school, unless 
they transferred to one of the three schools for pregnant teens. However, even 
then, they were likely to become invisible again when they re-enrolled in 
their home school. There were reports of helpful teachers and staff. Individ- 
ually, school employees provided support and help. But the record was more 
one of inconsistent assistance and invisibility."'"' 

Another recent report based on a survey of 1 2 diverse schools across the 
country cited many instances of inequitable treatment of [)regnant and par- 
enting students and concluded that the response to these students is gen- 
erally not in compliance with Title IX of the Education Amendments of 

85. C. Alfred Hess, Donise O'Neil (Ireen, hlliot Sfafileton, and Olga Keyes, Invis- 
ibly Pregnant: Tccn,igv M<>!hcrs in the Chivago Press Schools (Chicagt;: Cfiicago 
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1 972; the law that prohibits sex discrimination in schools receiving federal 
funds,«^' 

District Policies 

School district policies toward students who are pregnant or mothers ap- 
pear to mirror the problems of the individual schools. The findings of a 
1988 survey conducted by the Academy for Educational Development 
(AED) on policies, practices, programs, and plans for pregnant and parent- 
ing students in nine urban school districts include the following: 

• Administrators often Lick important information about the pregnant and 
parenting teens in their districts. Administrators' knowledge of this group 
of students is uneven. While many adnrnislralors k»iow their cities' an- 
nual rate of births to teen mothers, most do not know the number of preg- 
nant and parenting teenagers in their districts, what proportion of these 
teenagers had not compleiiled high school, and what proportion of fe- 
male dropouts in their districts are mothers, 

• Support for young mothers is more limited than is support for pregnant 
girls. When school systems set up special programs in respoiise to teen- 
age parenthood, these programs usually serve pregnant students. If spe- 
cial services for student mothers are established, most of them target a 
small number of students. 

• Assistance for pregnant and parenting students is usually organized as in- 
novations in service delivery rather than as improvements in institutional 
policies. Typically help for pregnant and parenting students is provided 
through special programs and services. Most districts have not pursued 
broader policy reforms that would encourage this group of students to 
remain in or return to school, such as flexible scheduling and a shorter 
school day. 

• Dropouts are shortchanged in programs ostablislu'd to respond to student 
parenthood. Most administrators concerned a[)oul pregnant girls an(l 
teenage mothers focus on those who are still in school. Outreach mech- 
anisms to locale and re-enroll dropouts who are parents or are about to 
become |)arents are weak. 

• Dropout prevention initiative's slight (he needs of pregnant and parenting 
students. [Dropout |)revenli()n and other at-risk youth initiatives often cite 
lef nage |)regnancy as an issue, but infr(^(^urnlly allocate funds for im- 
|)roving assistance to pregnant and parenting students. 

86. Nash and Dunkle, o\h cil. (see note 10). 
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• Coord ifiiUion iimon^ publiC'Sector nf^cncios working with teondf^e moth- 
ers is limited. Tliere is liltle formal coll.iboration amf)ng staff of welfare, 
heallh, social service, and education agencies in terms of idenlifyin^ and 
serving school-age mothers who have not completed high school. 

• When administrators develop new pbns for improving help to pregnant 
and parenting students, their scope is ofien limited. Administrators liave 
many ideas for helping pregnant and parenting teenagers more effective- 
ly. Few, however, focus on significant changes in school policies, on ef- 
forts to coordinate the services of a number of different program opera- 
tors, or on a comprehensive approach "'^ 

It is necessary to view these findings in their proper context. In AED's 
report on this survey, entitled Improving Educational Ofjportunities for 
Pregnant and Parenting Students, the authors suggest that while many ded- 
icated individuals are working to help young mothers-to-be and mothers, 
a number of factors explain why school administrators do not pay enough 
attention to the problems of these young women. Pregnant and parenting 
teens are disproportionately poor, minority, and behind grade level in 
school. They are sometimes seen as irresponsible for having had sex and 
children. Also, they are Trequently out ot sight and therefore out of mind: 
they either have left school or have enrolled in a special program that keeps 
them away from the mainstream schools. Finally, they have needs — for 
instance, for work/study options, child care, and flexible scheduling — that 
many educational institutions are not now equipped to meet. 

Moreover, the authors note, contemporary schools have been given a 
mission that their predecessors were never held to — educating all ado- 
lescents. While it was once considered an individual student's responsibil- 
ity tf) become educated, the scho^^ls have now been charged with the task 
of making certain that the student completes school. It is exceedingly dif- 
ficult, especially in an era of fiscal constraints, for schools to adjust to this 
change, and it is therefore not surprising that th overlook the problems 
of pregnant and parenting teens. 

The report's analysis of the survey findings ends with these observations: 

Thus, whih^ we found both la( k of knovvkHlge and stere()ty|)ing to hv major 
fa( tors in why \Ue educational needs of |)regnant anri |)arenting leens are in- 
.ul(»qual(»iy addrt^ssed, we v^ere more irTif)ressed with administrators' sense* 
of being overwhelmed, Administrators lack the critical ingredients that facil- 

07. Support Center for Lducatiofial tquity for Young Mothers, of), cit. isee note 1 .3). 
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ilate change: solid knowlodgo i\hoi\[ the numbers of pregnant and parenting 
teens; leadership, because school personnel with extensive knowledge of 
this population are typically not included in planning groups focusing on 
school improvement and dropout prevention; models, because very few dis- 
tricts have tried to make systemic changes on behalf this population; and, 
as many survey respondents noted, resources for approaches they see as ap- 
propriate but expensive — school-based child care and case managers, for 
instance. 

Furthermore, in many places, administrators still fear opposition if they try 
to help these students more adequately. Without d vision of what should be 
done, solid information about how to make appropriate change, and mon- 
etary incentives to pursue improvements, administrators are naturally reluc- 
tant to extend themselves to a controversial group of students. 

The authors conclude that while modest progress has been made in im- 
proving educational opportunities for pregnant and parenting students, 
most school districts offer these young women a patchwork of programs 
and regulations rather than a sustained and comprehensive approach to 
helping them complete their education. 

Directions for Change 

In order to increase the proportion of teenage mothers who complete 
their secondary education and do so without lagging very far behind their 
nonparenting peers, staff in schools and school districts must hold them- 
selves accountable for the educational progress of pregnant and parenting 
teenagers who are not high school graduates. While special programs for 
pregnant girls and young mothers are invaluable if they are of high quality, 
they should be part of a continuum of care. Thus, educational administra- 
tors and practitioners will have to develop a broad array of academic op- 
tions and support services that will make it easier for these students to suc- 
ceed. And they must attend to the policies, pfi>,; ams, and practices in their 
school districts and in individual schools that adversely affect these stu- 
dents or provide insufficient support for them. 

Unfortunately, few communities are pursuing full-scale efforts to im- 
prove young mothers' chances of graduating from higfi school. Nonethe- 
less, a number of initiatives provide examples of the tyf^es of changes that 
are needed to expand the support districts offer pregnant an(i parenting stu- 
dents through their traditional programs for this f)opulati()n. Three initia- 
tives ure described briefly here — a school-based program offering coun- 
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seling and advoc acy, sponsored by the Nalional State Boards of Education 
(NASBE); a school-centered service coordination strategy launched by the 
New York City Dropout Prevention Program; and a case-management 
model; the Teenage Pregnancy and Parenting Program (lAPP) in San 
Francisco. (See the Appendix for information an how to contact tiie spon- 
soring agencies.) 

The NASBE demonstration operates in two high schools."" A counselor/ 
advocate is responsible for overseeing efforts to help the pregnant and par- 
enting students in each school. The counselor serves as a case manager, 
referring teens to needed health and social services in the community^ 
tracking their attendance and academic progress, and informing them 
about various educational programs. In addition, she or he acts as a per- 
sonal counselor to the students. To support this work, the program gives 
the teens access to a parenting class and the services of a school nurse, 
A committee composed of representatives from the school system and 
from health, social services, and community-based organizations meets 
regularly to guide the program and fielp the counselor/advocate get access 
to the services the teens need. 

Preliminary results from the program suggest that it has been successful 
in a range of areas. They include building a network of service referrals 
to help teens stay in school, apprising them of their academic options, pro- 
moting districtwide coordination of efforts to help pregnant and parenting 
teens, involving teen fathers and parents of teen mothers in program ac- 
tivities, and maintaining program visibility. 

The Dropout Prevention Program of the Board of Education of the City 
of New York has developed a similar approach to the one used in the 
NASBE project. Called the Services Linkages Project lor Parenting Adoles- 
cents, it is a service coordination and improvement project that was 
launched initially in nine schools and will expand soon to include many 
more sites."'' In each school, staff members serving as "school designates 
tor teen pregnancy" work with both pregnant and parenting students to 

88. Janice Earlo and Marie Schunia( he»r, "Counselor/Advocates: Keeping l'r»»gnant 
and Parenting Teens in School'' (Alexandria, VA: National Association of State 
Boards of Education, 1988). 

89. Juliet Ucelli, "The Services I inkage ProjcM t for PartMiting AdoleM enls" (Now 
York: Dropout Prevention Program, Board of Education of the City of New York, 
1988). 
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help them get access to services, and with other staff to encourage them 
to be more responsive to these students. Because their work is complex, 
encompassing both individual counseling and efforts to effect institutional 
change, the school designates receive support and training from a social 
worker in the Dropout Prevention Program's central office. 

San Francisco's TAPP operates citywide.'*" In existence since 1981, the 
program is coordinated by the San Francisco Unified School District and 
the Family Service Agency of San Francisco. The Department of Social Ser- 
vices and the Department of Public Health are key participants among the 
30 service agencies that oversee the program. TAPP combines case- 
management services with an advocacy approach for improving the re- 
sponsiveness of public institutions to pregnant and parenting teenagers. 
The teenagers who use TAPP are assigned to a "continuous counselor," 
who follows 30-40 students and assists them in securing services that are 
specified in their individualized case plans. Through its monitoring and 
other data systems, the program has been able to document that school re- 
tention and re-enrollment rates among its participants exceed the national 
average. 

Using these kinds of innovations to develop a more s/stematic approach 
to helping pregnant and parenting teenagers complete high .chool is a sig- 
nificant challenge. How to meet that challenge is the subject of the next 
chapter. 



W. Cl.iiic Brindis, Ri( fuuil K IJarlh, and Amy H, l.ooniis, "Conliiuious Counseling: 
Case Mdnugenicnl with Teenage Parents," Soci<il Cjst'work (Mar. 19B7). 
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This chapter describes how to organize a community-level effort to im- 
prove school policies, programs, and practices for young mothers who are 
not high school graduates. It includes guidelines for forming a collabora- 
tive advisory group and using this group to gather information on the ed- 
ucational needs of pregnant and parenting students in the community to 
develop recommendations for addressing these needs, and to advocate for 
change. 

Organizing a Collaborative Advisory Group 

In an era ot fiscal constraints, reducing the obstacles to school enroll- 
ment and completion among young mothers-to-be and mothers will re- 
quire new types of cooperation among the public and private agencies in 
a community. To lay the groundwork for reforms, a collaborative advisory 
group should t >nvene to formulate policy recommendations for the 
school system. One expert on adolescent pregnancy issues describes what 
such groups can accomplish: 

Thes*» gr()U|)s can create change on two important k'vels. f-irst, by knowing 
the staff members and |)r()KrarTis, the ^roup can work out informal solutions 
for |)roblems of individual stucirnts. Sec ontl, by having the "bi^ picture" of 
services provicWJ to this |)opul.ition, the committee can identify. . . structural 
or formal problems and barriers/^^ 

91. Mar ,aret Dunkle, Promoting Colbhomtioih Promoting Suc cess: EdudUoi . 
Working with Communities on 7ee^.^^'e Pregnancy and Parenting (Washington, 
DC: Equality Center, 1989). 

See also Jeanne Lindsay and Sharon Kotline, Jeen Pregnancy Challenge: Strat- 
egies for Change and leen Pregnancy Challenge: Prog mis Por Kids (Buena Pdrk, 
CA: Morning Cjl(;ry Press, 19»9), for ti|)s on ori;ani/ing community coalitions. 
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A recent New York City experience illustrates the power ot an advisory 
group to create the momentum for change within a school district. In 1 988 
the city's Board of Education selected a new chancellor. A group of activists 
immediately recognized that this appointment was an opportunity to press 
for fresh attention to the needs of pregnant girls and young parents. They 
arranged to meet with members of the chancellor's transition team, con- 
tacted one of his assistants known for his commitment to improving ser- 
vices to young parents, and met monthly in order to draft an advocacy 
statement, entitled A Call to Action, that was directed to the chancellor and 
his staff In response to these efforts, the chancellor appointed the Working 
Group on Educational Opportunities for Pregnant and Parenting Adoles- 
cents. 

Cochaired by a member of the chancellor's staff and a leading teenage 
pregnancy expert from an advocacy organization specializing in the prob- 
lems of low-income women and girls, the Working Group included 35 
high-level representatives of departments in the school system, othgr pub- 
lic agencies, and private youth-serving organizations. They joined teenage 
pregnancy activists for a series of meetings in order to develop recommen- 
dations for the chancellor. In their last meeting, members of the Working 
Group gave their approval to a report presenting these recommendations, 
Helping Pregnant and Parenting Students Complete High School in New 
York City: Recommendations of the Chancellor's Working Group on Edu- 
cational Opportunities for Pregnant and Parenting Adolescents. (See the 
Appendix for information on how to obtain three documents related to the 
formation and findings of the Working Group.) 

From the outset, membership in the New York City group included many 
educators and a good cross section of school system staff members who 
would be responsible for putting most of the proposed changes into prac- 
tice. But membership also extended beyond educators, thus facilitating in- 
teragency coordination and planning. Any such grcup ought to draw on 
the knowledge and experience of staff members from the school system 
a; id a wide range of organizations outside the schools. As one activist has 
observed: 

The insicle-oulside ntilure of this type of collaboration is critical. You need 
the outside people — people from the community — to generate public con- 
cern. But you can't paste on chfinge from the outside. The inside people — 
the school people — need to be deeply involved in the deliberations so that 
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they are committed to pursuing whatever changes the group ultimately rec- 
ommends,"*^ 

At a minimum, such an advisory group should include experts and ac- 
tivists from the following types of groups: 

• the school system — the superintendent's office, junior and senior high 
schools, special programs for pregnant students or student mothers, al- 
ternative schools serving a significant number of teenage parents, pupil 
personnel services (guidance counselors, psychologists or social work- 
ers, and school nurses), and dropout prevention or at-risk youth initia- 
tives; 

• community-based service providers with youth programs that assist preg- 
nant or parenting teens and agencies concerned about teenage parent- 
hood; 

• hecilth facilities — for example, adolescent maternity programs, family 
planning programs, and the Visiting Nurses Association; 

• relevant neighborhood institutions — including churches and grass-roots 
organizations; and 

• the welfare department. 

Involving representatives of the welfare department, an agency typically 
unaccustomed to working with the school system, is particularly impor- 
tant. Already in several states, experiments are underway that require mi- 
nor parents on the welfare rolls to attend h igh school or work toward a GED 
as a condition of receiving public assistance. The national welfare reform 
legislation of 1988 is intended to extend this system nationwide; and if 
state legislatures are willing to match federal funds, states can obtain fed- 
eral assistance for supportive services that teens are likely to need to con- 
tinue in school — child care and possibly otiier kinds of help. This legis- 
lation — sometimes referred to as learnlare — is controversial. Nonethe- 
less, it offers communities an opportunity to develop more effective ap- 
proaches to educating dropouts. Furthermore, involving welfare adminis- 
trators in an advisory group should increase the likelihood thai educational 
initiatives targeting young welfare mothers will result in sound educational 
experiences for them, 

92. Lisa Syron, Center I'or Public Advocacy Research, New York, telephone con- 
versation, 1989, 
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As the advisory group assembles, the members should be certain that 
they have the authority to recommend significant changes in the methods 
their agencies use tO serve pregnant and parenting teenagers. This princi- 
ple applies to all agencies represented on (he advisory group, but partic- 
ularly to the school system. Unless the group has received assurances from 
district administrators that they will seriously entertain ideas for changes 
in school policies and practices, its first task should be to try to secure such 
a commitment. Once it has done so, the group is ready to proceed. 

Handling Controversy 

As the advisory group convenes, if is possible that it will encounter op- 
position. A decision to bring together representatives of community groups 
to try to strengthen assistance for young mothers can be a controversial 
step. There may be people in the community who believe that helping 
young mothers encourages adolescent pregnancy and diverts scarce re- 
sources away from more "deserving" at-risk students. Even if the group 
does not initially encounter opposition, some group members may be con- 
cerned about the potential for it to erupt; they may simply fear the prospect 
of divisive disagreements, or they may hesitate to involve themselves fur- 
ther in a group that could become immobilized by conflict. 

In order to reassure group members that an advisory group can handle 
controversy, consider the advice of one advocate who looks upon contro- 
versy as an opportunity rather than a crisis: 

Make controversy your ally! Make it work for you. When you have peo()le's 
attention it is easier to identify those who favor change and are willing to 
work hard to make things better. It is also easier to mobilize the moderates 
because inthe course of discussing the issues involved often they realizcthey 
don't want to be ()art of keeping thinj-.s as they are. As for the opposition, 
when they are included in .1 groU() that welcomes all vifW()()ints, where dif- 
ferences can be aired and compromises forged, then it is easier for them to 
join you in trying to develof) approaches that have broad su()()ort. Even if this 
doesn't occur, they are inore likely to soften their opposition.''* 

Also, capitalize on the fact that while the needs of adolescent parents 
may be controversial topic for the community, similar needs among other 

Constancia Warren, ( enter for Public Advocacy Kesi>arch, New York, tele- 
phone conversation, 19»{y, 
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students are probably more familiar and less divisive, ThuS; it may be fielp- 
ful to place the group's mission in a larger context. An education activist 
who works on adolescent pregnancy problems reports: 

We were able to mobilize a good deal of support for our efforts by describing 
our concerns in terms that many people could hook on to. We talked about 
the problems of student mothers in terms of sex equity; dropout prevention; 
new approaches for students with adult responsibilities; and the needs of the 
children of teenage mothers, who are the city's next generation of students,'^"* 

Furthermore, remember that the type of group that has assembled will 
itself help to defuse controversy. The fact that the group wi II be broadly rep- 
resentative of interested agencies and groups and has carefully chosen 
leaders will strengthen the chances that the members can overcome dis- 
agreements and develop recommendations that will be realistic and well 
received. In addition, the group can proceed with some confidence that 
the actual process the group will follow should help to head off cont»-over- 
sy. As the group works together, members ought to have ample opportunity 
to air their differences. Thus, group meetings should serve as a testing and 
training ground for the later work of bringing the recommendations before 
the community. Given this important function, the leaders must help mem- 
bers build their consensus deliberately and have patience with the time re- 
quired to negotiate compromises. The education activist just cited cau- 
tions, "Working out your recommendations is a laborious process; you 
have to get people to buy in at every step,"'^'' 

If the group is still haunted by the fear that it may spend a lot of time trying 
to resolv'e disagreements, remember that the group always has the option 
of walking away from a tougfi issue for a while and turning its attention 
to a less-difficult one. In other words, try to think strategically, and avoid 
becoming so bogged down by one particular conflict that you lose sight 
of your overall goals. 

One last word about controversy: If the group encounters strong oppo- 
sition to even forming an advisory group, one tactic is to assemble a fact- 
finding body rather than an advisory group. The fact-findin;; group's mis- 
sion will be to fifid out more about the educational needs of teen mcMhers 

94. l.isaSyron (Spm h privti((tl at th( JrUxU) Dropout-I'rc^vcmtion ('ollaboratives 
Clonferen? o, New York, A( atl( my (or I duc ational (development. May 2.\, 1*JOT), 
Syron, op t it, (see riole 
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in the community, and proceed with the work of information gathering de- 
scribed in the next section. When that group has the information it needs, 
it can come forward with a clear analysis of why the community ought to 
have an advisory group that can tackle the work of developing recommen- 
dations as outlined later in this chapter. 

Getting Started 

Think of the group's work as falling into two phases. In the first phase, 
the group should supplement the national information available in the pre- 
viou*^ two chapters with local information on pregnant and parenting teens 
and the school system's response to them. In the secofid phase, the group 
should lay out the basic features of a comprehensive plan for improving 
educational opportunities for pregnant and parenting teenagers, draw up 
recommendations based on this plan, produce a report that presents these 
recommendations to the groups in the community with a potential interest 
in the well-being of teenage mothers and their families, and develop an 
advocacy strategy for acting on these recommendations. 

It is a long and cumbersome process to gather information, conceptual- 
ize a plan for improved service delivery, formulate recommendations, de- 
velop a report, and advocate for change. This process is time-consuming 
Try to secure a small grant from a private foundation or corporate donor 
to support your work. (The work of writin g the final report for the New York 
City Working Group, described earlier, was supported by a foundation 
grant,) 

Group members will have to organize themselves carefully in order to 
manage a range of complex activities. Thegroup will need a formal lead- 
ership structure; and to ensure that recommendations are taken seriously, 
group members must think very strategically about the constituencies 
those leaders represent. The group will be best served by having cochairs, 
one from inside and one from outside the school system. These leaders 
must htive a number of skil Is and resources: knowledge about the problems 
of young mothers, access to those who have the power to effect change, 
competence in facilitating group discussions, strong interpersonal skills, 
and time to devote to this project. Appointing cochairs improves the chanc- 
es that your leaders will bring many of those qualities to the group. 

The group will also need to identify someone who can take charge of 
organizing the information gathered and later of drafting recommetida- 
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tions and a report. This person should have sirony writing skills. The writer 
also must have tact — for meeting with group members and others, both 
individually and in small groups, to discuss the language as well as the sub- 
stance of the report and of other preliminary documents the group produc- 
es as the basis for the final report. 

In developing a schedule for the group, plan for monthly meetings. Be- 
tween meetings, the cochairs, report writer, and committees, if the group 
has them, can hold smaller meetings or telephone consultations as needed. 

To launch the group's work together, devote a meeting to an initial ex- 
amination of how well the educational needs of teen mothers in your com- 
munity are being met. The education activist previously quoted stresses the 
importance of setti ng aside time for th is sort of exercise i n one of the group's 
first meetings: 

Group members come to a planning group with a general appreciation of 
the problem, but their grasp of the issues is somewhat abstract and removed. 
They will be more effective if the problem really engages them in a way that 
makes them personally want to solve it.*^^' 

In order to help group members focus on the problems facing typical 
pregnant students and young mothers in the community, develop brief pro- 
files of a few such students or use the profiles in the preface to this book. 
Divide the group into smaller groups and discuss the profiles, concentrat- 
ing on the educational needs of the students described. Once the smaller 
groups have identified these needs, members should go on to ask them- 
selves how well community agencies — schools and other youth-serving 
institutions — are meeting these needs. In the last 20 minutes of the 
meeting, pull the larger group back together and review the ideas and con- 
clusions expressed in the small groups. 

Gathering Information 

Having sharpened members' mental images of the kinds of students the 
group is tryi ng to help and the types of assistance currently offered to them, 
the group is now ready to take a closer look at these students and the as- 
sistance available to them in tfie community. Use the student rewew(see 
Figure 1) to obtain more information about pregnant and parenting teen- 
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FIGURL I 

STUDENT REVIEW 



In order to develop a deeper understanding of the numbers and educa- 
tional needs of the young mothers-to-be and mothers in the community, 
consider these questions: 

/ . How many pregnant teenagers (who are going to term) and teen- 
age mothers live in the community? 

2. What proportion of these pregnant girls and young mothers have 
not completed high school? 

3. Among pregnant teens and teen mothers who do not have a high 
school diploma, what proportion are pursuing their education either 
through the school system or through a GtD program? 

4. What proportion of pregnant students and young mothers without 
a high school diploma need academic course work that is not at the high 
school level (middle-school-level course work or other specialized ed- 
ucational services)? 

These are hard questions. The group may have to settle for guesstimates 
based on partial data. Or it may decide that devoting a great deal of time 
to these questions is not helpful at this point. If so, concentrate on getting 
some basic information and then try to determine whether the educational 
patterns and needs of pregnant and parenting teens in the community differ 
from national trends. If the group wants to explore these questions in some 
detail, the Appendix provides guidelines that will help the group obtain 
more information. 
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ii^e^rs who hdve nol completed high hool iind use lh(»MTW( r roviovv(si}0 
Figure 2) to letirn more dbouf the support your sc hool system oilers these 
teens. 

In order to work on the* student .ind servic e reviews, the grouf) should 
divide in two, H.ilf of the group should investig.ite the (juestions posed in 
the student revic^w dnd the other hcill should investig.ite questions posed 
in the service review. The group may want to divide each of these sub- 
groups into smaller committees that can tak(» responsibility for one or two 
of thequestions found in these reviews. While the committees are involved 
in this fact finding work, cancel the mc^'^thly meeting of the overall advi- 
sory group, Rec onvc^ne when the* committec^s are rt^uly to report their find- 
ings. After the group has reviewed these reports, devote at least one 
meeting to an assessment of this information. 

As group meml)ers discuss what is hap|)ening in the school district and 
begin to assess how much is being done to meet the educational needs of 
pregnant and parenting students, often it is easier to focus on the shortcom- 
ings in current approaches — the availability of assistance or inadequacy 
of services. For example, the district may make no provision for monitoring 
whether a young mother who is rc>turning to her liome school after having 
spent time at a school for f)regnant girls manages to stay enrollecj in the 
mainstream school. Or few school-basecJ cliild cart* facilities tfiat exist 
may not do enough to lielp young mothers learn about cliild development. 
However, it is also essential to focus on llie strengths of the district, because 
the group's rc^commendations sliould try to build U|)on and expand what 
the district does W(^ll. 

An assessment of how |)ri»gnant and |)arcmting students are faring in the 
school system should he folbwed by a discussion of what a more effective 
approacli to li(»l|^ing |)r(^gnant and |)ar(Miling te(*ns witli ihcMr s( hooling 
would look like. Foreac h of tliec]uc»stions inc liukuj in tli(M omplc^tc* servic e 
review (in tlie A|)|)endix), try to s|km ify wliat typc^ of ( hangc* ouglit to take 
place, l)c^V(no|)inj', sound polic ies in cmcIi of tlies(* areas sliould give you 
the tundamc»ntal features of a ( ()m()rehensiv(^ plan to improve^ cmJik ational 
opf)()rlunait»s lor young mollu^rs and niollKTs-io-lu^ in your ( ommunity. 
Now lh(» group is rcMdy to mow into tlu* s(h ond phase* and d(*V(*l()p re( - 
()mni(ni(L\ti()ns for reducing the gap betwc^en what is happcMiing and what 
grouf) members think ought to be done*. 
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The group should gather as mu( h intormation as needed to answer the 
following questions about the fX)l icies, programs, and practices of the loca I 
school di«^»rict. The Appendix offers a more extensive list of questions to 
guide the group's investigations, 

/, Wlhit tire (hi' sc hool district policies, progmms, ond pmcticos that 
are explicitly directed to pregncUit and parent in f{ students^ 

2. What policies, programs, and practices of the school system that 
are not explicitly aimed at pregnant and parenting teenagers neverthe- 
less have significant effects on their educational experiences^ 

How do staff members treat pregnant and parenting students^ 

4. What efforts are being made in the district to ensure that the chil- 
dren of teenage mothers Vinll be adequately prepared to enter schooU 

5. What are the strengths and shortcomings of the school district's 
policies, programs, and practices just reviewed^ 
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Developing Recommendations 

As the grouf) ertibarks on the difficuli task of developing rtH omnienda- 
tions, it is likely to tind more prtjblems than the members can discuss in 
a reasonable period of lime — for examfile, within six months. If that is 
the case, the group will probably want to develop a list of issues that can 
be addressed in some detail in the recommendations, and a list of issues 
that cannot be covered in depth. For this second list, the group can provide 
broad guidelines for others who will address them. For examf)le, while it 
is critical that community health care facilities and schools work cooper- 
atively to identify young mothers who are out of schocjl, group members 
may believe that these institutions must develop the Sf)ecific ways they will 
carry out this work. Therefore, the group may conclude that in its recom- 
mendations it will only highlight the need for change in this area. 

Faced with choices about where to focus its energies first, each group 
will make different decisions, depending on the values and beliefs of its 
members, its assessment i;f the ( urrent state of assistance to adolescents 
wh(3 are pr(?gnant or mothers, and the degree to which schools and com- 
munity agencies are receptive to change. However, certain issues should 
be tackled at an early stage, either because they are basic to the effort tr) 
assist this population, or because^ they ' an be addressed without much dif- 
ficulty, or both. At a minimum the grouf)'s recommendations should cover 
the following: 

• developing e()uittil)l(' Uww .irid absence policies lor pregMtinl slu(lenls 
iind student who tirc» niolht»rs; 

• organizing options for flexible schuduliiig; 

• ensuring ih.il llic .k .uk'Miic .inrl support services .ii spec itii progrtinis tor 
pri^^fuml or p.irrnlin^ students .ire cippropritilc; 

• desij»riiii^^ seiisihtc Ir.uisler polic ii>s lor students tUlendIng spec itii pro- 
griuns for a s(nnesl(T or two; 

• deveiopiru* st.ill in every s( hool wlio ( .111 assist pref^naiil iiiid parenting 
student', twul iiioniloring these students' s( hool enrollnienl; 

• .illo( ,itin^ a proportion of dropout prevenlion or risk youth lundinglo 
identilying tUid ( ()uns(»hng out-ot-s( hool young fTiolliers; 

• ensunii)? (onlidential advising K.i all pregn.uil .ind parenting students; 
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• (lovel()|)irm mkm h.inisnis Ih.ii iliuiu* \Uv ri'-cnrolliiK'nl ol Ummi molhm 
who art* required lo Mv\u\ sc hool imlvr tho new wi^llciro lo^iskilion; 

• providing some trtinsporliilion \uA\) lo youn^ moihcrs who would olhor- 
wise find il very diflicnlt lo allend sc hool ^et their ehildren to .ind 
from rhild Ciire f)rovi(]ers; 

• estdhlishin^ more ( hild iww Idc ilities M school sites .md ini()roving ds- 
sist.iiKi* tor students who w.int lo use l.iniily (Iny i dre provitlers in their 
own neighborhoods; cind 

• strengthening ftimily pKinnin^ edue.ition, counseling, .ind services. 

Services th.U will probably hdve lo developed owr a longer t(>rm be- 
cause they rec]uire more arnl)ili()us planning and (oalilion building in- 
clude a tull-scaU.^ ease-managem(Mil system; alternative school programs 
for students with significant home responsibilities; guaranteed child care 
for mothers who want to tuirn their high school diplomas; emf)l()yment- 
prc»paration [)rogr.ims esf)ecially gearc^d to young mothers; scbool-basinl 
health clinics; and enriched f)r()grams for the children of teen mothers. 

The next task is lo recommend actions that address the fjrohlems the 
group has given highest priority. One way to organize the work is to draw 
up a work sheet for each priority ar(>a (sen* F igure M 

Tackling a work sheet like this may help the group to organize its efforts, 
but being organized is, of course, only the beginning. The biggest chal- 
lenge will l)e to fill in the category called Kecommendations. Recognize, 
however, that the grouf) need not develop recommendations in vacuum. 
While efforts to strengthen attention to tfuunlucafional necnls of adolescent 
mothers and their children are at a rudinu^nMry stage, a numl)er of orga- 
nizations have information on "lu^t prac tices" and offer technical assist- 
an( (» to other groups (see the Af)p(^ndix). 

You ( an also nnlvr copies of \ho ref)()rts ulhvr ( ommunific^s hav(» pro- 
duc(^d offering ommendations for how to improv- (»du( afional oppcjr- 
tunities for f)regnant and [)ar(Miting stud(Nits.'^' In its report, \Uv N(w York 
City Working (]rou[) ( alls upon \Uv s( hools ( han( tailor to "undeitak(* an 
initiative* to (Miahh* aclolesc (uit parents to m(»ef their e(hj( citi()n<d and pa- 
rental r(»sp()nsil)ilities sue ( essfully" and urges the s( hool system to make 

^)7. ( hcirles {\)U\ Rv.nlimi Wiitinii ,uul R^usniu /v/r/s; /\ Study ot Uhn wtkm .uui 
Svi'viios lor h'i^nl\trrnts in Rodirsh^r S( hoo^iRtn lu'sK^r, NY; Sl.ilevvide Youih Ad- 
voc.u y, 
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FIGURE 3 

MODEL WORK SHEET 

Priority #1 : Ensuring Confidential and Ongoing Guidance for 
Pregnant and Parenting Students 

Question: 

What sort of advising and ongoing guidance does the district provide for 
pregnant and parenting teens? 

Answer: 

Each teen is seen by a guidance counselor (caseload: one counselor for 
210 students) or school social worker (caseload: one worker for 300 stu- 
dents), unless she transfers to the school for pregnant girls. For the two se- 
mesters the student typically spends there, she is followed by a social work- 
er (caseload: 30). The social worker will help her return to her home 
school, but can provide no more assistance once the transfer is completed. 
Goal: 

To ensure that each mother-to-be and mother has access to a staff member 
who functions as a counselor, whose caseload is small, and who is special- 
ly trained to work with this population. This staff member should talk to 
each pregnant or parenting student in her caseload at least once a week 
to discuss the student's school progress and plans. 
Short-term objective: 

To develop a counselor/advocate service for pregnant and parenting stu- 
dents in two high schools that have been targeted for dropout prevention 
services. 

Long-term objective: 

To develop such a service in all middle and high schools, and to use the 
counselors as the first point of contact for staff in community agencies that 
are trying to re-ejiroll dropout mothers. 

Agencies and district departments involved: 

To plan and then implement a better guidance system, the school system, 
welfare department, health department, YWCA, and local settlement 
house should be involved. 
Possible funding sources: 

General school system funds, state at-risk youtli funds, Carl Perkins Voca- 
tional Education funds, funds available to the welfare department through 
the Family Support Act, health department funds. Job Training Partnership 
Act funds. 

Recommendations; 
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a five-year conimitnient lo pursuing improvements at tour institutional 
levels: 

At the individual school lovol, Unk^ss tlie vvtiy indivicludl s( hools respond 
to adolescent pregndnc y iind parenting c iin be ( hcinged, our efforts to help 
these students complete their education will remdin peripheral to the* system 
All high school principals, and middle school princ ipals where the need is 
concentrated, should plan and execute their school's approach to meeting 
the needs of pregnant and parenting students. This approach must in( lude 
a written school plan, a broadly base^d advisory grou|), a meaningful and at- 
tractive educational program, flexible etlucational options, net essary sup- 
port services, a designated school-l)ased program coordinator, and a pro- 
gram of staff development. 

At the regional or borough /eve/. A working infrastructure for stimulating and 
supporting building-level changes anc) th' development of alternative ways 
to address the needs of pregnant and parenting students must l)e built at the 
field supervisory level. This infrastructure should consist of comprehensive 
regional Family Centers that provide a full-time program for pregnant and 
parenting stutlents who wish to continue their education out of their "home" 
school and a variety of |)art-time programs for f)regnant am) parenting stu- 
dents in other school settings; these family centers shouU) also serve as a re- 
source to other S( hools and school districts throughout the system. 

At the central Board of Education, Clear anc) effective leadership from the 
top is critical. It should begin with the issuing of a Chanc:ellor's policy state- 
ment and a statement of goals. In addition, the Chancellor should de»signate 
central staff to administer and oversee the initiative; to f)ro>/i()(: incentives, 
technic al assistance* ant) support; tf) continue planning based on an evalu- 
alion of the [)rogrc»ss of this initiative; to secure necessary funcling; and to 
in(c»grate this policy into relevant new initiatives. 

At the citywid(' interagency level. Many c ilywide ag(uic:ic»s and f)rgani/a< 
tions, bolh [)ublic and private, need to c)c*vc*lo[) working agrc»ements about 
how fM^st to jointly mcH't (he educational ncv'cis of f)rc^gnant and f)aren(ing 
adolesccMits. These agrec»menls shoulc) facililale culuc alioiuil oulriMch to 
[in'gnani and |)ar(Miting stuck^nls using IumIiIi fac ililic^; collec tion of acc u- 
rate data cone (»rning (he c»ckic alional status of [iregnanl and |)ar(Miling aclo- 
les( (»nts; beder c oordinaluxi of seivic cs .inci resourc c»s; and . ,fei live cleliv- 
ery of scrvic c»s to cmable |)regnanl anc) |)arenting :.luc)enls lo ( c)mt)U'tc» high 
school.''^ 



Working ( iroup on I ckicational ( )|)|)orlun)lic»s tor I'regn.inl anc) i'.irenting Ad- 
oU»s( ents, t helping rr(^gnanf and Cart^nting Student^ ( \)ni()l(^te I Ugh Sc hool in New 
York City: KecomnnunLUions ot the C hancettor's Working droup on Iducationat 
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These recommendations are accompanied by an outline ot implementa- 
tion activities for the first year. 

As the group begins to formulate its recommendations, the cochairs or 
their delegates should meet regularly with school district staff — from the 
superintendent's office, other departments, and individual schools. Such 
collaboration is essential. Staff members who will be needed to support 
proposals for change and cooperate with implementation should help the 
group develop sound plans for improvements in present policies and pro- 
grams. In asking staff to join the group in formulating the recommenda- 
tions, the group is, in effect, asking ;^em lo begin working on reforms. One 
of the cochairs of the Working Group in New York City suiT)niarii?es the 
advantages of this approach: "Negotiating the final document was the way 
we negotiated ihe implementation,"*^'^ 

In developing recommendations, the group should make certain that it 
complements any other efforts already taking place in the community to 
develop interagency pi ograms for pregnant and prironting teenagers. Also, 
the group will want to be certain that it has identified all possible sources 
of private or public funding. To offer teen mothers the array of services and 
opportunities they need, the scfiool district will probably have to draw 
upon many funding streams. 

When the j?rou;) has a lisi of s(xx:inc recommendations, it will be ready 
to develop a report presenting them to the comrriunity. The report should 
take care to spell out the context in which the recommendations were de- 
velopt^J: it should describe why and how the planning group was con- 
vened, the informatior the hiou\) gathered by assessing the needs of teen- 
age mothers, and the [process pursued in deveiof^ing the recommenda- 
tions. 

Tlie Ki()U[; should expect th(^ enlire f)rocess of writing a report to take 
at least six months. The work involved in revising drafts will prob ibly ex- 
tend over 2-4 months, as changes may take weeks to worl; out. The group 
will need to circulate at least tluee drafts of the report to group members. 

O/ yt^ortunitirs for rrc^fhVit .md rinrtitin^Adolcscvnt!^ (New York : Center lor r'ul)li(; 
Advocac y Reseat', h, ]^nm 

Warren, op. l it. (svc nolv 'KW 
KM). Dernse l»olil, fhiildinf^ Srif-Siiffn ivm y: A (iuidvto Voi \\tiotu\L\nd l-mphy - 
mcnt Services tor Icon l\uonts (Saratoga, NY: Humana>/sis, 
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l)ove»lop a preliminary ciratf for ( omriKMif and a second drall incorporating 
these comments. Then ask the group to review a Tn,*! draft for lone. 

When the re|)ort is released, the next step is to distribute if to the su|)er- 
infendent, school l)oard meml)(vs, administrators in relevant |)ulolii agen- 
cies, and other school and community leaders. Then arrange for meetings 
with af)prof)riate administrators and staff members in l)oth pul)lic and pri- 
vate agencies to discuss how to proceed with getting the recommendations 
put into practice. 

The group might suggest to these administrators that members of the 
group work with the school district to eslablish an implcmcnLition com- 
mittee, which would hel|) the school district and community agencies |)ur- 
sue the rec r)nimendat!ons. The committee should l)e composed of staff 
members from the sclv)ol district and other relevant agencies and institu- 
tions, including top-level admin istratorS; front-line staff members with first- 
hand knowledge of schools and programs most likely to be affected, and 
res|x»cted community activists and leaders. While some committee mem- 
bers shouk] be drawn from the collal)orative advisory grou|J, others should 
be people^ who have not been involved to date but are critical to the success 
of the group's efforts. The first task of this committee would be to draw up 
on implemontdtion plan including tasks, time lines, and lines of responsi- 
l)ility for pursuing changes. The committee should provide ongoing tech- 
nical assistance to those involved with the implementation activities. 

Another ste|) toward estal)lishing a ( limate conducive to reform efforts 
is to encourage the school district to artic ulate a clear policy statemc^nl on 
the (education of pregnant and |)arenting t(Huiagers. One city that has is- 
sued su( h a stat(uiienl is [Boston. In the* Alliance tor Young Families, 
a Boston Unmagf^ pregnanc y coalition, organi/c^l a hearing for sc hool 
l)oard ( andidat(^s on the* cuhjcalional ncvds of scho()l-ag(^ |)arents. Staff of 
schools and comnuinity-l)ased sc^rvic (> agenc ies, as wc>ll as tcuMi.ige par- 
ents, prcMuitt^d testimony. Shf)rllv th(Tt\ifler, a board mcMnl)(T introckK (mI 
a resolution to hav(^ a |)()lic y stalenuMit drafted l)y a grou|) of (^xperls from 
insid(» and outside the systcuii. Th(» sup(^rinlend(^nt appointed a working 
grouf) to d(^velo|) lh(^ slat(Miienl, whi( h was sul)s(H|U(Mitly a(l()|)led. The full 
statefiuMit is presented in ihc^ Appendix as one illustration ot how a sc hool 
(listri( t might s(»t a (oursc^ lor(k»V(^l()|)ing,i syst(Mii()f su|)p()rt for s( hool-age 
|)ar(Mits. Note that the stat(Mn(Mit (overs ( ()nsi(l(Tal)lv fnorc^ ground than 
formal memoranda on clislric Is' legal ()l)ligali()ns to |)rc>;n»^nt and |)arenling 
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teons, which tend to concentrate on the most narrow interpretations of Titlc-^ 
IX, 

Monitoring Change 

Even when the j^roup's recommendations ~ or a modification of them 
— have been accef)ted by the school board or the superintendent, the 
group's work is not over, it should be pre[)art>d to monitor how the recom- 
mendarions are being t)ursued by the implementation committee and later 
by school or agency cJef)artments and staff. Also, the group may want to 
ask a standing comnnttt^e in your school district or community to take on 
responsibility for determining what kinds of recommendations for longer- 
term objectives are useful. 

However the gr()u[) organizes a plan to ensure ongoing attention to its 
recommendations, a few key :?ducators and activists will need to meet pe- 
riodically, take stock of what is happening, and identify unmet needs. An 
updated list of [)roblems facing young mothers without high school diplo- 
r^ias or e(|uivalency certificates should help define the agenda for teenage 
mothers in the community. When this group mecMs, undoubtedly it will also 
discover that certain aspects of the implementation plan are moving too 
slowly or are being altogether ignorc^d. It may be necessary to reignite in- 
terest in the issues that originally moved officials to support the goals of 
the original advisory group. In other words, over time, the challenge may 
be to find n^w ways to highlight old problems. 

Working in One School 

If you are an individual ecjucator interested in the problems of pregnant 
and |)arenting te^ens, you may l)e unable to persuade your entire s( hool dis- 
trict to undertake reform. In the absence of suf)f)ort at the distric t level, try 
to initiate cfiange in one s( hook f urtherrnore, even if districtwide changes 
are b(Mng [)lanned, there is goocj reascjn to proceed witti loc al school ac- 
tion, because early experiments with change at this level should shed light 
on how district reforms ought to be pursuml. 

l.x[)erience shows that l)uil(ling staff [)rin( if)als, tea( he^rs, ( ounse^lors, 
social workers, nurse^s, sup|)ort staff ~ ( an all h.we a [)rof()und effect on 
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the educ ational experioncesof pregnant and parenting teenagers/^^^ How- 
ever, if your school has not yet begun to assist pregnant and parenting teens 
systematically, the degree to which staff members pay attention to ihe 
needs of this group may vary greatly. Your first task is to help the staff be- 
come more aware of the problems of teen mothers. Then you should work 
with staff who share your concern to develop and carry out plans for im- 
proving the treatment of these young women. 

The elements of such plans and the steps you take to construct them are 
exactly the samt as those described in the discussion on districtwide re- 
form. Remember that in the school building, as in the district, it is important 
to defuse controversy by giving all interested parties a chance to express 
their views. Just as the district should seek out promising interventions for 
this population, so school-level planners should examine successful pro- 
grams and activities in their school, in other schools in the district, else- 
where in their state, and around the nation. Conversely, if an individual 
school does achieve a workable new approach to retaining and re- 
enrolling young mothers-to-be and mothers, its staff members should try 
to encourage other educators in the community to learn from its experi- 
ence. 

* ♦ * 

This report began with profiles of three teenagers who faced significant 
obstacles to completing their education. Given the complexity of their life 
circumstances, even the most carefully constructed cind supportive plan 
at the community, district, or school level may fail to make the difference 
in ensuring that they graduate and become self-sufficient. Still, a well- 
designed school-based approach to helping pregnant and parenting teens 
might give Lilia and her boyfriend the counseling they need to understand 
that marriage need not preclude continuing in school. Collaborative ser- 
vice delivery might offer Lilia some on-site cfiild care to encourage her to 
stay in school after her bdby is l)orn. District policy reform might permit 
Keesha to continue in regular school, but under a less-rigid s( hedule — 
or, at least, if W(njl(] give her strong guidance as she* scorches for an apf)ro- 
pri.ite CAA) program or alternative school, N(^w policies might allow 

101. N.uu y (:()ni[)l()n, M.ir.i niiru Mn .iiul jcU k Mrusk.i, f Unv Schools (\{n Hvlp 
Comlhit Student l^m^fhifn y (Wastiinj^lori, DC: Naliofuil Iduc .iljon Assoc iation, 
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Melanie to continue working? cU the bakery by attending school part-time 
and might help her make prudent decisions about family planning. 

Such efforts require good planning, and they require resources — both 
additional funds and staff energy. But if these or similar interventions are 
not tried, if schools continue to assume that the teenage parent must man- 
age as best she can to finish school, and if oti.er public agencies do not 
forge service partnerships with educational institutions, then both teenage 
mothers and their children will continue to be susceptible to economic 
hardship and the problems caused by poverty. 
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NEW YORK CITY WORKING GROUP 
ON EDUCATIONAL OPPORTUNITIES 
FOR PREGNANT AND PARENTING 
ADOLESCENTS 



In order to obtain the following documents on the New York City Work- 
ing Group, send $1 0 to the Support Center for Educational Equity for Young 
Mothers, Academy for Educational Development, 100 Fifth Avenue, New 
York, New York 1 001 1 , (212) 243-1 1 1 0. 

1 . A Call to Action: Meeting the Educational Needs of Pregnant and Par- 
enting Students in the New York City Public Schools 

2. The New York City Board of Education Chancellor's letter on the for- 
mation of the Working Croup on Educational Opportunities for Pregnant 
and Parenting Adolescents 

3. Helping Pregnant and Parenting Students Complete High School in 
New York City: Recommendations of the Chancellor's Working Croup on 
Educational Opportunities for Pregnant and Parenting Adolescents 
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RESOURCE ORGANIZATIONS 



The following organizations offer publications, information, or technical 
assistance on policies and programs for improving educational opportuni- 
ties for pregnant and parenting teenagers. 

Academy for Educational Development: Support 
Center for Educational Equity for Young Mothers 

100 Fifth Avenue 

New York, New York 10011 

212-243-1110 

Contact: Michele Cahill or Constancia Warren 

Alliance for Young Families 

8 Kingston Street 

Boston, Massachusetts 0211 1 

617-482-9122 

Contact: Joan Tigue 

Children's Defense Fund: Adolescent 
Pregnancy Prevention Clearinghouse 

122 C Street h'.W. 
Washington, DC 20001 
202-628-8787 

Contact: Kay O'Brien or Sharon Adams Taylor 

Council of Chief State School Officers: 
Joining Forces 

400 N. Capital Sfrtvt, Suite 379 
Washington, DC 20001 
202-193-81S9 
Contact; Janet Levy 

00 
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Family Service Agency of San Francisco: 
Teenage Pregnancy and Parenting Project 

1325 Florida Street 
San FranciscO; California 
415-648-8810 
Contact: Amy Loom is 

Morning Glory Press 

6595 San Haroldo Way 
Buena Park, California 90620 
714-828-1998 
Contact: Jeanne Lindsay 

National Association of State Boards of Education: 
Counselor/Advocate Project 

1012 Cameron Street 
Alexandria, Virginia 22314 
703-684-4000 
Contact: Janice Earle 

National Organization on Adolescent 
Pregnancy and Parenting 

RO. Box 2365 

Reston, Virginia 22090 

703-435-3948 

Contact: Kathleen Sheeran 

New Futures School 

5400 Cutler Street, N.t. 

Albuquerque, New Mexico 87 110 

505-883-5680 

Contact: Caroline Gaston 
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New York City Board of Education Dropout Prevention Progi 
Services Linkage Project for Parenting Adolescents 

122 Amsterdam Avenue, Room 387-9 
New York, New York 10023 
212-874-4990 
Contact: Juliet Ucelli 

Wellesley College Center for Research on Women: 
Increasing Educational Opportunities for Young Parents 
and Their Children Project 

Wellesley, Massachusetts 02181 
617-235-0320, ext. 2558 
Contact: Fern Marx 
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STUDENT REVIEW 



These are guidelines for answering ihe four questions listed in Figure 1 , 

1 , How rritwy preg!wnt teenagers (who are goirif; to term) and teenage 
mothers live in the community f 

It is unlikely that anyone in the community will have the answer to this 
question. The group will have to calculate an answer by adding together 
an estlKiate of the total number of teenage mothers living in your commu- 
nity as of the latest year for which birth data are available and an estimate 
of the number of teenagers who were pregnant with their first baby in that 
same yean but who delivered the following year Here are two steps to take 
for developing these estimates. 

Step 1 : Calculate the total number of teenage mothers living in the 
community 

Focusing on the latest year in which the group can obtain birth data 
for the community ~ for example, 1987 — the group must deter- 
mine; 

• The number of teenagers who l)e(iUi}e mothers for the first time in 1 98/, 
()l)lain (liila on {he numb(»r of l)irllis to Uvnagers in the communily in 
}^n\7. The local heallh deparlmcnl should litivc aniuial dala (^n {he 
numh(v of l)al)ies born lo mothers aged 19 and younger. However, ihe 
numlxM- of l)irtlis lo lecMiagers in any given year is gr(Mt(»r ihan the numb(»r 
of l(vnag(^rs who Ihh anie firsMinie mothers that year. Nalif)nally, af)oul 
2 ) perc (Mil of liirlhs lo teenagers occur lo wom(Mi who already hav(» one 
or more children. If {he d(^parlnier<t cannot provide figures on l)irths lo 
firsl-lim(^ le(Miag(^ nioth(»rs, reduce the loUil ^umber of births lo teen 
mothers in 1987 by 2f) percent. 

• The number of yxning wmet) who gave birth in earlier years and were 
still teenagers in 1987. The group should l)e tiblcMo oljlain teenage l)irlh 
date) l)r()ken down f)y ,ig(^ groiips, so that if ( an r(^vi(^w the age-sp(M ific 
birth fiHUr(^s for l(^enag(Ms during th(» pr(M (Mling fiv(^ y(Mrs in {\\e ( ofnmu- 
nity. If ane-specific; birth data is not availal)le for any of tfie previous years, 
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use the correspondiriH numbers for 1 987, siiict> they .ire likely to lie rea- 
sonably similar (unless the community has been unusually successful 
with pregnancy prevention or the teenage abortion rate has risen sharp- 
ly). Also, if the group cannot obtain data on first-time mothers, use the 
age-specific birth data and reduce the number of mothers who were 18 
in 1 987 by 25 percent, because some of these mothers were having their 
second child. Then add together the data collected for these five catego- 
ries: 

1. The first-time mothers who were 18 or younger in 1986 

2. The first-time mothers who were 17 or younger in 198.5 

3. The first-time mothers who were 16 or younger in 1984 

4. The first-'ime mothers who were 1.5 or younger in 1983 

5. The first-time mothers who were 14 or younger in 1982 

Now add the sum of these numbers to the number of first-time 
mothers in 1987 that you calculated earlier. This should yield a rea- 
sonable estimate of how many adolescent mothers lived in the com- 
munity in 1987. 

Step 2: Calculate the number of teenagers who were pregnant with 
their fiist baby in 1 987, but who delivered the following year. Assu me 
that the number of pregnant teens in this category is about the same 
as the number of teenagers who gave birth to their first child in 1987. 

Now add the total of all teenage mothers in 1 987 (from Step 1 ) to 
the number of teenagers who were pregnant with their first baby In 
that year, but who delivered the following year (from Step 2). This 
yields a rough estimate of the number of pregnant and parenting 
teenagers i.i the community in 1987. 

2. What proportion of these pregnant girls and young mothers have not 
completed high schools' 

As discussed earlier, over half of all teenage mothers have not completed 
high school. Therefore, the grou[) can proL. viy assume that this is the sit- 
uation in its community. Furthermore, the group can > sume that the pro- 
portion of pregnant teens who are going to term and have not graduated 
yet is similar t(; the proportion of teenage mtjthers who have not finished 
school. 

However, the group can try to acquire local data. Ask if the bcal or state 
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Department of Vital Statistics collects information on teenage mothers' ed- 
ucational attainment in the course of aggregating data from birth certifi- 
cates. If this i nformation is not col lected, fi nd out if it is recorded on teenage 
mothers' charts when they give birth at local hospitals. (A large proportion 
of teenage mothers will deliver at public hospitals or at other hospitals that 
accept Medicaid patients.) Ask staff at a local hospital to review a repre- 
sentative sample of charts and estimate the rate of high school completion 
amony teenage mothers who gave birth there. 

3 . Among pregnant teens and teen mothers who do not have a high school 
diploma, what proportion are pursuing their education either through 
the school system or through a CED program i 

To answer this question, poll the school district and local service pro- 
viders for information on how many pregnant and parenting teens they are 
assisting with educational services. Then compare this figure with your es- 
timate of the number of pregnant and parenting teens who need to com- 
plete high school. The group should recognize, however, that rely i ng solely 
on statistics on teens currently receiving services may leave it with an over- 
ly positive picture of the educational prospects for teen parents in its com- 
munity. This is because not all of the young women now enrolled in an 
educational program will graduate. Some will drop out and are likely to 
need special encouragement to return and graduate. 

4. What proportion of pregnant students and young mothers without a 
high school diploma need academic course work that is not at the high 
school level (middle-school-level course work or other specialized ed- 
ucational servicesjf 

No single data source will be available to supply this information. The 
group will need to interview service providers and educators who work 
with pregn int and parenting Wvns to arrive at estimates ot how many of 
these teens have educational needs that make course work at the high 
school level inappropriate for them. 
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SERVICE REVIEW 



You will find here a more complete set of questions to help you gather 
as much information as you can to answer the five questions listed in Figure 
2. 

1 . What are the school district policies, programs, and practices that arc 
explicitly directed to pregnant and parenting students'^ 

• How does the district identify prvgmmt or parenting students and track 
their educational progress^. Wlio is responsible for providing advice 
about educational options? How is confidentiality maintained? How is 
ongoing counseling provided? Is case-management care offered? Does 
each school have a staff advocate/counselor designated to help pregnant 
and parenting students? What are the caseloads of these staff members? 

• How does the dislric I ensure academic continuity among pregnant stu- 
dents or young mothers? Can teenagers elect develoi) an individu<il ed- 
ucation plan for a shortened day at school? Does the district offer home 
tutoring for pregnant students or new mothers? 

• Does the district operate special programs for pregnant students or young 
mothers? If so, what is \Uv quality of the a( ademic: ( omponents of these 
programs? Are pregnant or parenting students encouraged to attend these 
s|)ecial programs? If so, are students also aware that lh(7 do not have to 
attend them, but ( an continue in their mainstream schools? 

If a student attends a s|)ecial program does she lake a leave of absence 
from her home sc hool, or must she make a formal transfer? What kinds 
of |)r()( (Mlures are involved for a student and her family if she must make 
a formal transfer? Who monitors wheth(»r teens who a|)ply lor transfers 
carry through on their intentions to attcvid a s()c»t:ial school? Who mon- 
itors wht^thc^r ihese same* teenagers c c)m|)lete \hv transf(*r back from the 
s|)et iai school? Docs tracking or monitoring inc lucl(» reentry support — 
staff who W(»lcorne students bac k tos( hool and h('l|) them stay in s( h<^')l? 

What is the maximum length of tinuM [)regnanl or |)ar(*ntinK leen c an 
remain in a spec ial |)rc)gram? Is it suffi( icMUly long to allow the staff to 
dcM}lo|) su|)porliV(\ ongoing relalionshi|}s with her? 

• f^ow arc leave and ahs(*ncv polii ics a|)|)li(Hl to |)r(*gnant and |)artMiting 
students? What ( mstitutt^s a Valid medi( al excuse? I low long is \Uv ma- 
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lernily leave period gmnted to a new mother^ Is the dmounl of lime com- 
parable to that offered mothers in other institutions — in the workplace, 
for instance? What is the school's response if a mother needs more time? 
What if a young mother must miss school for a child's illness or for other 
parenting responsibilities, including appointments with the welfare de- 
partment? 

What support Sf^rvices does the district offer to pregnant and parenting 
teens in spe?cial schools? In mainstream schools? Specifically: 

What health services are available? Are there health education classes 
tailored to the needs of pregnant and parenting students? Are they credit- 
bearing classes? Are school-based health clinics available? At which 
schools? What help is offered to young molliers so they are able to secure 
health services for themselves or for their children? Since young mothers 
are at high risk for a second, often unplanned, pregnancy within two 
years of their first birth, what steps are being taken to assist them with 
family planning? 

What lyf)es of c7?/7f/ct?reserv/( e.s orassistance in locating such services 
are available? At which schools? 

Are young mothers who wish to bring children to school provided as- 
sistance in loc:atirg good transportation to do so? 

Do young motl^.i?rs have access to classes on and help with parenting 
education^. 

Overall, arc the district's services and policies for pregnant and parenting 
teens more responsive to the needs of students who are pregnant than 
to the needs of young mothers? Does assistance focus more on medical 
and social needs than on academic ones? 

• Does the school district work collaboratively with other public agencies 
and community institutions to assist teen^ige mothers and mothers-to-be? 
What types of services are provided this way? 

• What information about pregnant and parenting teens and about services 
for this group is routinely collected in your school district and in your 
community? What other information Is needed? (The group should be 
able to answer this last (juestion f)y reflecting on its own experience in 
trying to gather local data on pregnant and parenting teenagers and ser- 
vices for themj 

2 . What policies, progranis, and practices of the school system that are not 
explicitly aimed at pregnant andparontm^ teenagers nevertheless have 
significant effects on their educational experiences f 

Are there a range of educational options that pregnant and parenting stu- 
dents can comfortably and succ essfully use, including the possibility of in- 
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struttion in alternative schools, night schools, employment preparation 
programs, adult education and GED classes? Is flexible scheduling avail- 
able? Are leave and absense policies too rigid? 

Are dropout prevention or at-risk youth initiatives being used to support 
work with pregnant and parenting students? Have they been used to each 
mothers who have not completed high school? Are these efforts informal, 
or are they organized and systematic? 

3. How do staff members treat pregnant and parenting students^ 

If, as is likely, there is some controversy about how to handle education 
for this group, what is the district doing to strengthen staff development — 
to help school staff express their views on these issues, acquire rnore in- 
formation about the problem of adolescent pregnancy, and improve their 
skills in working with student mothers and mothers-to-be? 

4. What efforts are being made in the district to ensure that the children 
of teenage mothers will be adequately prepared to enter school? 

Does the district target the children of teen mothers for any special ser- 
vices? Is there a possibility that any existing programs to increase school 
success amofig student mothers migl)t have an adverse effe 't on their chil- 
dren? For instance, are young mothers being encouraged to continue their 
education, but not being given adequate assistance to secure good child 
care arrangements? Or does the district try to attract more young mothers 
into work preparation experiences without taking into account how these 
experiences should be structured so that student nK)tht»rs are not away from 
their children for longer than they fee' comfortable leaving them? 

Sifiiiiarly, be sure to consider if any changes the group recommerids take 
these children's needs into account. 

5 . What are the strengths ind shortcomings of the school district 's policies, 
programs, and practices just reviewed? 
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THE BOSTON SCHOOL COMISUHEE 
POLICY STATEMENT 
ON SCHOOL-AGE PARENTS 

December 13, 1983 



The Boston School Committee supports the development of a full range 
of academic and support services programs for school-age parents and 
parents-to-be in the Boston Public Schools, The School Committee be- 
lieves that such programs are needed in order to assist and encourage all 
students to achieve the academic and vocational skills required lo reach 
their maximum potential. 

The School Committee encourages school-age parents and ^ ..ents-to- 
be to continue their education in the least restrictive setting while receiving 
health, social service and day-care services. Efforts lo maximize their ed- 
ucational participation shall be a cooperative undertaking between the 
School Department and community agencies providing services to this 
population. No Boston Public School student shall be systematically ex- 
cluded from educational participation because of pregnancy. Efforts to 
serve piegnant teens and young school-age parents shall focus on both stu- 
dents who have dropped out of school and students who are enrolled in 
the Boston Public Schools, Community agencies shall be made aware of 
the School Committee? policy in an effort to identify those students that 
have dropped out due to their parenting obligations. 
Accordingly, tho following guidelines are established: 
1 , Pregnant stucJents and sf:hooi-age parents are encouraged to remain 
in school as long as possible but may be permitted two options: (a) 
to a|)[)ly f(jr a leave of absence with the apf)roval of the Headmaster/ 
Princi|)al c?f ihe school in which the student is enrol led, or (I)) to apply 
for a limivvd leave ofabsence. During the limited leave, [)arenting stu- 
dents who initiate and maintain contact with their assigned school 
and t(Mch(^rs and who meet course rc^quirc'mcMits for academic 
achievement shall be marked as "constructively prc^sent," It is the re- 
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sponsibility of the individual school to offer the opportunity to make 
up missed work. If a student is in need of home instruction for ver- 
ifiable medical reasons, it shall be provided, 

2, A school-age parent shall be deemed "constructively present" if she 
cannot attend school on a given day due to the verifiable illness of 
her child or as a result of pre/postnatal complications. Such verifica- 
tion shall require a doctor's certification. 

3, The use of flexible scheduling; including options such as flexible 
campus and summer/evening school enrollment, shall be encour- 
aged to accommodate the student's parenting responsibilities. 

4, The School Department supports existing programs and the estab- 
lishment of new programs for pregnant students and school-age par- 
ents such as competency- based diploma programs, Graduate Equi- 
valency Diploma (GED), external diploma programs, and off-site ed- 
ucational programs such as community-based educational pro- 
grams, 

5, The School Department shall develop and implement a sex educa- 
tion curriculum for all grade levels in accordance with app oved pol- 
icy. The School Department shall institute a family life skills curric- 
ulum as part of the science and /or health curriculum. In conjunction 
with the family life skills curriculum, internship components at day- 
care centers will be explored. 

For more information, contact the Alliance for Young Families, 8 Kingston 
Street, Boston, MA 02111, 617-432-9122, 
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